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WALTHER KIRCHNER 


RITISH merchants in 1553 found a 
route around Norway to Russia. 
Their discovery, like many histori- 

cal events, produced results entirely dif- 
ferent from those planned and expected. 
The anticipated trade route to Cathay 
was not opened, nor was the Northeast 
Passage found. Subsequent efforts to 
gain access to the markets of the Orient 
by way of Persia proved successful only 
to a limited degree, and the trade via the 
North Cape with Russia did not grow as 
expected. Yet, though most of the expec- 
tations came to nothing, the implications 
of the discovery of the northern route 
were considerable. England strengthened 
her position enormously, not so much 
through immediate material gains, as 
through the reaction of other nations—a 
reaction that was not warranted by the 
practical value of the newly discovered 
route. 

The country most affected by the 
opening of the new shipping lane, next to 
England and Russia, was Denmark. As 
mistress of the Sound, the entrance to the 
Baltic Sea, she had expected to profit 
from the increased trading activities of 
the European peoples. Her hopes were 
based, to a large extent, upon England’s 
growing trade with Russia. Through the 


Livonian harbors of Narva, Reval, and 
Riga and over the Baltic sea lanes, Eng- 
land was provided with many naval 
stores. Cables, cordage, masts, and oars 
reached her, in addition to rye and 
wheat, wax, furs, felt, train oil, tallow, 
and other commodities necessary for her 
financial and political strength, while 
Russia received cloth, wool, arms, tin, 
lead, and, in many instances, salt.’ The 
route around the North Cape, however, 
threatened Denmark’s political control 
as well as her economic position, which 
was largely dependent upon the dues col- 
lected in the Sound.’ 


* Nina Ellinger BANG, Tabeller over Skibsfart og 
Varetransport gennem Mresund, 1497-1660 (2 vols.; 
Copenhagen and Leipzig, 1906-22), II, 68-125; Neva 
Ruth Dearporrr, “English trade in the Baltic 
during the reign of Elizabeth,” Studies in the history 
of English commerce in the Tudor period (Phila- 
delphia, 1912), pp. 227-33; William R. Scort, 
Constitution and finance of English, Scottish and 
Irish joint-stock companies to 1720 (3 vols.; Cam- 
bridge, 1910-12), II, 40. Friedrich C. Dietz men- 
tions an instance when Elizabeth tried to profit 
from the trade in and through Russia by selling 
to Persia some old armor lying in the Tower (Eco- 
nomic history of England |New York, 1942], p. 145). 

2 The first attempt of the English merchants to 
avoid the Sound dues completely was made when, 
in 1557, they tried to establish in Archangel a 
monopoly for all export of wax from Russia (Richard 
Hak uyt, Principal navigations, voyages, traffiques 
& discoveries ....{12 vols.; Glasgow, New York, 
1903], IT, 386). 
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Peculiarly enough, Denmark, under 
the rule of the aging King Christian ITI, 
seemed at first but little disturbed. Even 
after England and Russia had concluded 
a trade arrangement, it needed the initia- 
tive of Sweden’s king, Gustavus Vasa, 
to make Christian protest in London 
against the new route and to point out 
the dangers which the importation of war 
material by Russia might imply for the 
northern kingdoms.’ Shortly thereafter 
orders were given by Christian to his 
commanders in Norway to hinder this 
navigation; but it was only upon his 
death on New Year’s night, 1559, and 
the accession to the throne of his son 
Frederick that the question of English 
trade was seriously taken up. 

Frederick II was a man well character- 
ized by a Hanseatic historian as a mix- 
ture of enterprising and phlegmatic spir- 
it.’ Yet, while he was young, he showed 
more of the enterprising side of his nature 
and thus, unfortunately for his country, 
engaged in a number of great undertak- 
ings, none of which he had the ability and 
perseverance to bring to a profitable con- 
clusion. Although inheriting commit- 
ments in Livonia from his father, he did 
not hesitate to enter into other vague and 
compromising engagements. Fearing the 
possible marriage of Prince Erik of Swe- 
den and England’s queen and a subse- 
quent Swedish-English alliance, he be- 
gan to sue for Elizabeth’s hand himself.° 

3 Gustavus Vasa to Christian III, Aug. 18, 1556. 
Konung Gustaf den foerstes registratur, ed. Joh. Ax. 


Atmgulist et al. (zg vols.; Stockholm, 1875-1916), 
XXVI, 470-72; cf. ibid., p. 514. 

4 Danmark-Norges Traktater, 1523-1750, ed. 
L. LaursEN (7 vols.; Copenhagen, 1907-26) 
(hereafter cited as “D.N.Tr.’’), II, 614. 

5P. Hasse, “Die Seeriistungen Liibecks im 
Kriege gegen Schweden,” Mitteilungen des Vereins 
fiir Liibeckische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, XI 
(1904), 75. 

6 MSS, Rigsarkiv Copenhagen, Tyske Kancel- 
liets Udenrigske Afdeling (hereafter cited as 


The negotiations, pursued during 1559 
and 1560, were aimed rather at forestall- 
ing a rival than at direct results and were 
never relished in London, where the over- 
bearing young king was generally spoken 
of in derogatory terms. 

Nevertheless, friendship with Den- 
mark seemed advisable, and repeatedly 
the privy council advised the young 
Queen Elizabeth in this regard.’ Discord, 
it was feared, would cement a Danish 
rapprochement with France, an alliance 
for which Christina, duchess of Lorraine 
and formerly a princess of Denmark, was 
working. Such an alliance was bound to 
endanger England, which had been tra- 
ditionally at variance with France. Only 
recently she had lost the town of Calais, 
last stronghold on the continent; and the 
further advance of France was possible 
after French expansion at Habsburg ex- 
pense was forestalled by her disastrous 
defeat at St. Quentin in 1557. The en- 
deavors of Duchess Christina were re- 
doubled when, in 1560, Frederick began 
to sue for the hand of Mary of Scotland, 
widow of the French king, Francis IH, 
and niece of the powerful Guises. No 
doubt, a triangular alliance between 
Denmark, France, and Scotland could 
have made England’s position most pre- 
carious.*® 

It is true that the religious differences 
between the Danes and the French con- 
stituted a certain obstacle to an alliance; 


“T.K.U.A.”), England A II, [Vol.] VII, 1588-1644, 
Ao. 1559. (Photostats of these manuscripts were 
loaned by Professor W. Westergaard, Los Angeles.) 
Cf. Calendar of state papers and manuscripts (here- 
after cited as “Cal.S.P.’’), Venice, 1558-70 (Lon- 
don, 1889), Vol. VII, Nos. 66, g1, and 119. 


7Cal.S.P., Foreign, 1559-1560, Nos. 60, 324, 
483, and 550. 


8 Cal.S.P., Venice, VII, 249 and 253; ibid., 
For., 1561-1562, No. 77; tbid., 1559-1560, p. 263 
and passim. 
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but Danish animosity toward England 
because of the new trade with Russia 
could bridge that gap, and additional 
friction increased the possibility. Al- 
though an English envoy, John Spitho- 
vius, upon his return from Denmark, re- 
ported to Sir William Cecil in May 1560 
that King Frederick entertained the 
friendliest feelings toward England, it 
could not be denied that the Danes had 
attacked English merchants in the North 
and overtaxed, delayed, and impeded 
other English merchants who used the 
Baltic Sea lanes and who were thus made 
to pay for the alleged transgressions of 
their fellow-traders. Complaints were 
brought forward by both sides; private 
citizens, as well as officials, were accused 
of illegal acts and sometimes of outright 
piracy. Adjustments, as a rule, took a 
long time and were seldom satisfactory.® 

In addition, in 1560 Frederick II arbi- 
trarily fixed the dues payable by English 
ships when passing through the Sound at 
1 rose noble per ship and 1 per cent of the 
value of the cargo, unless it were wine, 
on which 3 per cent was levied." This act 
subjected Enlgish vessels and goods to 
higher rates than the Hansa towns paid. 
Some Liibeck merchants endeavored to 
profit from the occasion and proposed to 
provide Elizabeth with cheap cables for 
her ships and other goods from the East 
by way of Hamburg, and even with mu- 
nitions to help rid her of the ‘“‘bondage 
of the King of Denmark’s Straits.’’™ 
However, Denmark’s power was too 
much feared, and Elizabeth refused to 
accept the plan. In 1561 Frederick fol- 
lowed up his stringent policies in the 


9Cal.S.P., For., 1560-1561, Nos. 96, 183, and 
884; ibid., 1561-1562, No. 476. 


1 Charles E. Hitt, Danish Sound dues and the 
command of the Baltic (Durham, N.C., 1926), p. 61. 


™ Cal.S.P., For., 1560-1561, No. 138. 


Sound by refusing to establish fixed and 
permanent rates for customs on English 
merchandise entering Denmark.” 

His measures came at a time when 
Elizabeth tried to reap the benefits of the 
traditional policy of the Tudors with re- 
gard to trade treaties—stimulating com- 
merce by making loans to merchants and 
collecting as high customs duties as pos- 
sible, especially on the export of the two 
main staples, wool and cloth. Because of 
Frederick’s action, her fiscal policies, at 
least in the field of eastern trade, were 
endangered;"3 and they might have suf- 
fered a serious reverse had not the Dan- 
ish king’s injudicious Livonian policies 
in 1563 led to a war with Sweden which 
monopolized Frederick’s attention. Be- 
cause of this war, his influence in other 
directions was necessarily lessened. Eliz- 
abeth was quick to perceive the change. 
It was soon Frederick’s turn to implore 
assistance. In September 1563, just one 
month after the outbreak of hostilities, 
he besought the queen to prohibit all 
trade that was likely to benefit Sweden."4 


12 [hid., 1561-1562, No. 149. 


13 Cf. Dietz, pp. 140 and 172. Dietz emphasizes 
the importance of the customs duties, which he 
describes as “the second basis for their [the Tudors’] 
fiscal policies” and which he terms, in another in- 
stance, as “of prime importance” (“The Exchequer 
in Elizabeth’s Reign,” Smith College studies in his- 
tory, VIII (January, 1923], 68). For tables showing 
the customs receipts of the exchequer, which 
amounted to from 20 to 40 per cent of the total 
revenues, cf. Dretz, loc. cit., pp. 80-86, and Scott, 
III, 512-15. 


™4 Frederick also found it necessary to intervene 
in favor of one of his merchants, Henry Billing- 
hausen, who had worked in England as an agent to 
promote the boycott of Sweden but who, despite a 
safe conduct issued by Elizabeth, had been seized 
with his goods and imprisoned (Regesta diplomatica 
historiae Danicae, ed. K. DANSKE VIDENSKABERNES 
SELSKAB [7 vols.; Copenhagen, 1847-1907] (here- 
after cited as “Reg. Dan.”’), 2d series, Vol. IT, Part I, 
No. 4607. Cf. Cal.S.P., For., 1563, Nos. 1205 and 
1234-36. Billinghausen’s release was not effected. 
Finally he escaped, taking along the goods with- 
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In May 1564 another messenger arrived 
from Denmark likewise asking for dis- 
continuance of English trade with Swe- 
den. But, pending an adjustment of the 
various points of dissension, Elizabeth 
refused to act." 

Nothing was left to Frederick but to 
undertake direct negotiations, which up 
to then his favorable position had ren- 
dered unnecessary. Dr. Albert Knoppert 
was selected as envoy. He was to request 
that Sweden be cut off from English sup- 
plies. He was to take up the complaints 
of the king about British piracy and the 
treatment of various Danish merchants, 
to ask Elizabeth to halt navigation 
around the North Cape, and to protest 
against the use of the waters surround- 
ing the Danish island of Iceland by Eng- 
lish fishermen. The last point constituted 
a source of long-standing trouble be- 
tween the two countries.” 

Knoppert’s reception, on the whole, 
was friendly; the queen expressed her 
cordial feelings toward Frederick and 
professed conformity with his views as to 
Erik of Sweden and his responsibility 
for the northern war. Knoppert was in- 
vited to dinner by the Earl of Leicester, 
but the result of his mission was unde- 
termined. According to Knoppert’s own 
report, the envoy informed the queen of 
Frederick’s intention of closing the 
Sound, whereupon he was assured by 
Elizabeth that no supplies would reach 
Swedish or Finnish ports through Eng- 
lish merchants. She expressed hopes 
that under such circumstances Frederick 
would desist from closing the Sound and 


held by the English. New complaints and requests 
for redress followed (ibid., 1564-1565, No. 1755). 

5 Cal.S.P., For., 1564-1565, No. 412. Cf. ibid., 
No. 369. 

*6T.K.U.A., Engl. A II, Akter vedr. Dr. Albert 
Knopperts Sendelser til England, 1564-66; Cal.S.P., 
For., 1564-1565, Nos. 774 and 912. 


thus avoid bringing great hardship to her 
subjects. If Knoppert’s report is correct, 
he would have gained the most impor- 
tant point, but he is not borne out by the 
English documents. These speak of pro- 
tests by Elizabeth against the closing of 
the Sound as contrary to existing treaties 
made at the time of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII. According to these docu- 
ments, the queen denied having given, 
so far, any succor to the Swedes; and she 
declared herself willing to prohibit trade 
only in war materials in the future. She 
finally offered her services as mediator 
in the struggle with Sweden.’ 

In all other points Elizabeth’s answer 
was either dilatory or evasive. She con- 
fined herself to the promise to treat all 
pirates as enemies, according to an old 
agreement between Henry VII and John 
of Denmark. She assured Denmark that 
Muscovy would not be supplied with war 
material, declaring that such traffic could 
be easily supervised, since there were 
only two or three ships risking the navi- 
gation. But she avoided the larger issues 
concerning the navigation around the 
North Cape. She denied that Sweden 
had ever had commercial contacts with 
England via the northern route, except 
in cases where merchants were forced by 
storms to take refuge in Swedish terri- 
tory. Regarding the fishery off Iceland, 
Elizabeth referred to the treaty of 1523. 
She argued that, as stipulated, the Eng- 
lish had asked regularly every seven 
years for a fresh license and that it was 
the Danish king’s business to issue one 

17 Knoppert’s report, dated six months after his 
embassy, July 18, 1565, T.K.U.A., Engl. B, Rela- 
tioner fra Albert Knoppert, 1564-1566. Cf. Cal.S.P., 
For., 1564-1565, No. 913. See also Elizabeth to 
Frederick, January 17, 1565, ibid., No. 930, and 
Knoppert to Sir William Cecil, Jan. 29, 1565, Calen- 
dar of the manuscripts of the... . 1 Marquess of Salis- 
bury .... at Hatfield House, ed. HtstortcaAL MAN- 


USCRIPTS COMMISSION, hereafter cited as ‘‘Cal. 
Hatfield House MSS,” 1 (London, 1930), 316. 
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promptly. However, she expressed her 
willingness to negotiate this question." 

The result of Knoppert’s mission could 
hardly satisfy Frederick II, and in Janu- 
ary 1566 Knoppert was commissioned to 
put the Danish requests anew before the 
English queen.’® In the meantime the 
position of Denmark was further weak- 
ened. Frederick’s requests for permission 
to hire soldiers and sailors in England 
had been denied—the sailors, under the 
pretext that as fishermen they were need- 
ed for Elizabeth’s own realms.?° The war 
with Sweden drained more and more of 
Danish strength,” and yet no progress 
was made. 

Queen Elizabeth again took advantage 
of the situation. Predominance of either 
of the two Scandinavian powers was not 
in her interest and as a whole it was a 
good policy for her to be friendly with 
Sweden in order to curb Danish ambi- 
tions. 

Knoppert had much to demand from 
England and little to offer. Promises to 
redress wrongs done to English mer- 
chants would not suffice, and the Danish 
king was not prepared to make conces- 
sions of practical value. Denmark’s 
strongest weapon, the control of trade 
through the Sound, had lost much 
weight, since the war had been detri- 
mental to commerce. The upward trend 
of the numbers of English ships passing 
the Sound had been interrupted at its 





™8 An extract of articles regarding long-standing 
privileges enjoyed by English subjects in the cod 
fishing off Iceland, T.K.U.A., Engl. A II, Akter 
vedr. Dr. Albert Knopperts Sendelser til England, 
1564-1566. 

9 Cal.S.P., For., 1566-1568, No. 48. 

20 Tbid., 1564-1565, Nos. 1700 and 1786. The 
year of No. 1786 should probably read 1566, not 
1565. 

21 Denmark’s costs of the war were estimated at 
3,000,000 reichstaler (Xaver Lisxe, “Ofversigt af 
den polska litteraturen...., ” Historiskt bibliotek, 
ed. Carl S1LFversToLpE, I [Stockholm, 1875]), 374. 


outbreak. While one hundred and thir- 
teen English ships had passed through 
in 1557 and one hundred and thirty-nine 
in 1563, only sixty-six sailed past Hel- 
singér in 1564.” Further decline was 
feared, and this constituted an induce- 
ment to step up the trade around the 
North Cape. Thus, had Elizabeth so de- 
sired, she might have been able to wrest 
considerable concessions from the Dan- 
ish king. But consistent with her general 
procedure she preferred dilatory policies 
to precise commitments as long as she 
could profit by a state of indefinite legali- 
ty. In this sense she avoided any final 
agreement with Denmark and in the ne- 
gotiations with Knoppert confined her- 
self to assurances of friendly feelings. As 
she asserted, she had shown good will in 
refusing the request of Erik of Sweden 
for fourteen warships, though, as she did 
not fail to hint, considerable privilege 
had been promised her by the Swedish 
king in case of his conquest of the Sound. 
In exchange she demanded readjustment 
of the complaints of her merchants 
against Denmark but was reluctant to 
give definite assurances concerning the 
navigation in the North to Russia, the 
fishery off Iceland, or the other Danish 
complaints.’ 

The last audience accorded to Knop- 
pert by Elizabeth took place on April 29, 
1566. For about a decade thereafter, little 
was done toward a settlement of the 
pending problems. Occasional complaints 
constituted about the only diplomatic 
steps undertaken between 1566 and 
1576.74 Yet, events outside the sphere of 

22 BANG, I, 18-39. 


23 T.K.U.A., Engl. ATI, Akter vedr. Dr. Albert 
Knopperts Sendelser til England, 1564-1566, and 
Akter og Dok. undr. det polit. Faction til England, 
1559-1583. 

24 Cf. ibid., Akter vedr. Férhandlingerne med 
England i Hamborg (Emden), 1577. Elizabeth ob- 
jected to the Lastgeld, an additional Sound due levied 
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English-Danish relations began to bear 
on the relative position of the two coun- 
tries and eventually led to a reversal of 
the previous distribution of power. Den- 
mark, in 1570, after the abdication of 
King Erik of Sweden, succeeded in bring- 
ing the northern war to a close. By the 
treaty of Stettin she gained title to parts 
of Livonia, with its important harbors. 
After the peace, commerce again flour- 
ished. Frederick opened the Sound to 
practically all trade, and England’s share 
in the number of ships climbed from 
sixty-six ships in 1564 to three hundred 
and six in 1578.?5 This, coupled with a 
general increase in dues, meant the en- 
richment of Denmark’s exhausted treas- 
ury. While thus recovering from its 
losses, it regained freedom of action. 
England, on the other hand, was faced 
during the same period by grave external 
problems that made it increasingly de- 
pendent upon Danish friendship. In 
1570, Tsar Ivan canceled the privileges 
of the Muscovy Company. The profits of 
the company had been considerable, and 
the addition to the national wealth had 
been important. The high returns had 
been an inducement to further expansion 
of, trade, and the importation of naval 
stores and the training, which the crews 
of the merchant fleet received without 
expense to the crown, had proved neces- 
sary for the maritime strength of Eng- 
land.”* Ivan’s action thus constituted a 
dangerous blow. Although the company’s 
privileges were eventually restored, the 
necessity for greater discretion in connec- 


as a war measure but kept after the war was over 
(cf. Acts of the privy council of England, 1558-1570, 
N.S., VII [London, 1893], 395). 


25 Bana, I, 78. 


26 Scott, I, 15, 23, and 74. The English treasury 
also profited from the trade of the Russia Company, 
inasmuch as it received extended credit for the 
queen’s purchases of naval stores (ibid., p. 30). 


tion with Russia remained. In 1573 new 
difficulties arose when Ivan demanded 
that no dues be paid to Denmark by 
English merchants trading in a strip of 
land to the north of Norway that was 
claimed by the tsar as well as by Fred- 
erick, lest this act of paying duties be 
construed as a recognition of Danish 
sovereignty there. In the event of 
trouble, Ivan declared himself willing to 
support England with his own men-of- 
war.”? 

Of greater influence than Russia’s ac- 
tion was Spain’s position and her role in 
the Netherlands. Commercial rivalry be- 
tween England and Spain had increased; 
the export of English goods to the Low 
Countries had declined; and, despite the 
costly development of monopolies on the 
northern route, the re-export of Russian 
products to Catholic Europe had like- 
wise suffered. In addition, political ten- 
sion grew, since a strong power across the 
Channel had always been considered a 
threat to England’s safety. Thus, the 
events in the Low Countries demanded 
utmost attention, and freedom of action 
for England had to be guaranteed by 
good relations with all powers not under 
Habsburg influence. 

Consequently, it seemed advisable to 
Elizabeth to adjust whatever dissension 
might have existed between her and the 
strongest commercial and maritime pow- 
er in the north, Denmark. While she had 
previously tried to postpone a settle- 
ment, she now became anxious to secure 
one. Having received from Frederick a 
letter, dated May 5, 1576, in which he 
had asked her to discontinue the north- 
ern trade route, she no longer pro- 
crastinated but declared herself ready to 
enter into negotiations. The Danish king 
thereupon dispatched to London an en- 
voy, Arild Huitfeld, who presented Fred- 

27 Cal.S.P., For., 1572-1574, No. 1087. 
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erick’s claims; and the invitation to a 
parley was accepted. On the other hand, 
Elizabeth made use of one of her agents, 
John Foxall, who had gone to Denmark 
and who was once described as ‘‘a better 
Dane in heart than Englishman.’* He 
was asked to induce the Danish king to 
express a desire for more than limited ne- 
gotiations and for a renewal of the an- 
cient league with England. It was stated 
that in such case he would find the queen 
most willing to accede, though not ready 
to grant special trade privileges.”® 

In January the German city of Emden 
was proposed as the meeting place for 
the negotiators; and Frederick consented 
to suspend action until the result of the 
meeting, scheduled for July 24, 1577, was 
known.’ On June 23 instructions were 
sent to his representatives—Jérgen Ro- 
senkranz, Heinrich Rantzau, Jacob UI- 
feldt, and Dr. Joachim Hinck. Abolition 
of navigation around the North Cape 
was to be demanded. This request was 
based on Frederick’s right to collect dues 
in the Sound for all trade with Russia. 
It was a weak argument, for previously 
the transport of war materials to Sweden 
had been given as the reason for the 
king’s insistence; and still other issues 
had been raised, such as Danish sover- 
eignty in the waters between Norway 
and Iceland, both Danish possessions. 
Treaties concluded in 1432 with King 
Henry VI and in 1465 with Edward IV 





28 Thid., 1581-1582, No. 704. 


29 Tbid., 1575-1577, No. 916. Six years earlier, in 
1570, the request had been made that English mer- 
chants should enjoy the same privileges in Denmark 
that the Danes possessed in England (Acts of the 
privy council, 1558-1570, N.S., VII [London, 1893}, 
399). 


3° Frederick to Elizabeth, Mar. 1, 1577, and 
Elizabeth to Frederick, Apr. 11, 1577, T.K.U.A., 
Akter vedr. Férhandlingerne med England i Ham- 
borg (Emden), 1577. 


proved the Danish point of view, it was 
asserted; and copies of these were handed 
to the ambassadors. 

If Elizabeth yielded on the point of 
the navigation, the envoys were instruct- 
ed to show their good will by agreeing to 
an English fishery off Iceland and to con- 
clude a treaty serving the interests of 
both sides. However, in instructions 
drawn up a few days later they were 
cautioned not to permit English fisheries 
near Finmarken, in the region disputed 
by Russia and Denmark, in order to 
avoid results prejudicing Danish legal 
pretensions." 

Significantly, the commission which 
Elizabeth gave to her ambassadors, Dr. 
John Rogers and Anthony Jenkinson, 
was dated a month later, July 16, and 
their instructions July 20, thus making it 
impossible for them to be at Emden in 
time. The delay of the English, as Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney said of negotiations at 
the same place in 1600, was “really due 
partly to dallying, partly to a habitual 
disregard for everyone but themselves.”” 
Indeed, though the meeting had been 
agreed upon in April, Elizabeth had not 
begun preparations until July 9, when 
she ordered the lord keeper to secure the 
old records and treaties necessary for the 
negotiations. The instructions were in- 
tentionally vague. Regarding the trade 
in parts beyond Norway, the queen 
wanted to have the matter scrutinized 
from the legal angle, because older docu- 
ments, as well as the tradition estab- 
lished since the reigns of Edward VI and 
Mary, seemed to be in her favor. She 
furthermore demanded the revocation of 
the increased levies in Danish realms and 


3« June 23 and 28, 1577, T.K.U.A., Akter vedr. 
Férhandl. med England, 1577. 


32 “England and Denmark in the later days of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ Journal of modern history, I 


(1929), 33- 
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waters and expressed hope for complete 
friendship.** 

Frederick’s ambassadors arrived punc- 
tually in Emden, where, naturally, they 
looked in vain for their conegotiators. 
After a week’s waiting they left and slow- 
ly made their way back to Denmark. On 
August 8 they arrived in Hamburg. In 
the meantime, news had come from the 
English, who asserted that they had been 
delayed by pirates and rough seas; and 
so the Danes decided to wait. Eventually 
St. George’s Chapel near Hamburg was 
agreed upon as a new meeting place, and 
parleys began on August 10, 1577. 

The negotiations, though doomed to 
failure by the English attitude, offer 
some points of permanent interest. The 
Danes took up the problems in dispute 
and repeated their well-known argu- 
ments, but the English insisted on brush- 
ing aside the business in hand or handling 
it in a dilatory fashion. Instead, they en- 
tered into discussions of general ques- 
tions and confined themselves to legal 
interpretations, often of a doubtful na- 
ture. They argued that former treaties, 
such as those of King Edward IV, were 
not binding upon the present queen, be- 
cause only elected sovereigns or those 
designated by a last will were bound by 
treaties of their predecessors but not 
those who derived their rights from royal 
birth. They added to this a claim to the 
free and eternal right of every single na- 
tion to unhindered use of the sea lanes, 
and the point was underlined by re- 
sounding proclamations regarding free- 
dom of the seas. The English, further- 
more, argued that later treaties made by 
Henry VII and Henry VIII had read- 
justed an inequitable situation. They 
also accused the Danes of incorrect in- 


33 Cal.S.P., For., 1577-1578, Nos. 10, 17, 28, 
and 31; T.K.U.A., Akter vedr. Férhandl. med Eng- 
land, 1577. 


terpretation of the Latin text of the old 
treaties.*4 

The Danish commission was shocked 
and perplexed. That under certain cir- 
cumstances treaties once made between 
nations should not be valid after the 
death of a monarch was vigorously de- 
nied. That freedom of the seas existed 
was conceded; but exceptions were 
named, such as Spain’s and Portugal’s 
pretentions regarding the navigation 
around the Cape of Good Hope and to 
Florida and Peru. It was argued that 
stopping the flow of war material to 
Russia justified an analogous prohibition. 
As to the legal questions, the Danes were 
at a loss. They contended that more re- 
cent treaties did not necessarily replace 
older ones; but to the charge of misin- 
terpreting the Latin text, they failed to 
offer an answer. In a later report to their 
king they confessed that they had to act 
dissimulanter. Indeed, they preferred, as 
they explained to the English envoys, to 
decide all questions ex aeguo et bono 
rather than de jure. 

The English persisted in their views. 
They reproached the Danes for not ob- 
jecting to Russia’s receipt of war mate- 
rials so long as these passed through the 
Sound; they exposed the interconnection 
of high Sound dues payable by English 
ships and English insistence on the free 
trade around the North Cape; and, in 
addition, they held to their position in 
the question of the Iceland fisheries. 
Nothing was left but to adjourn. At the 
last minute, however, the English asked 
for a brief delay, obviously planned be- 
forehand; and on the following day they 
sent Rogers to meet the Danes and sub- 

34T.K.U.A., Akter vedr. Férhandl. med Eng- 
land, 1577. For copies and texts of the old treaties 
see ibid. For pertinent extracts from the old Danish- 
English treaties of 1432, 1449, 1465, 1473, 1490, 


and 1523 see D.N.Tr., II, 616—10, note. For the Eng- 
lish report see Cal.S.P., For., 1577-1578, No. 171. 
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mit a quite novel and unrelated proposal. 
In the name of the queen they suggested 
that the two countries should consider 
the religious problems besetting Europe 
and form a common front against all 
enemies of Protestantism.* 

In a letter to Elizabeth dated Septem- 
ber 12, 1577, Frederick II deplored the 
failure of the meeting, but he allowed 
himself to succumb to the English 
queen’s subtle policies. Forgetting the 
purpose of the negotiations, the Danish 
king, still as gullible as in his younger 
years, fell into Elizabeth’s trap by en- 
tering into the proposed discussion of a 
religious alliance. Three months later he 
actually submitted a draft for a league 
of all Protestant princes directed against 
the pope and the supporters of Catholi- 
cism. From that time on until Frederick’s 
death this foredoomed scheme dominat- 
ed Danish-English relations and, to Eng- 
land’s advantage, prevented Frederick’s 
attention to more realistic and profitable 
tasks.%° 

With great astuteness and with the in- 
tention of keeping the king’s interest in 
the Protestant alliance alive, Elizabeth 
did her best to flatter and to please him. 
At first she did not fully succeed. The 
disappointment regarding the failure of 
the negotiations at Hamburg rankled in 
Frederick’s mind; and complaints about 
English piracy and infringements of old 
treaties were put forward, which Eliza- 
beth could not help but answer with 

35 T.K.U.A., Akter vedr. Férhandl. med England, 
1577. Cf. D.N.Tr., II, 628. 


3 T.K.U.A., Specimen foederis inter Evan- 
gelicos principes ineundi, Haderslebi, XI Deceb. 
MDXXCVII. Also Frederick to Elizabeth, Sept. 12, 
1577. Plans for a Protestant league had appeared 
somewhat earlier, in 1575, Cal.S.P., Domestic, 1547- 
1580, No. 495. Even before that, in 1569, the forma- 
tion of a league was mentioned; see [ndberetninger 
fra Charles de Dangay til det Franske Hof, 1567-73, 
ed. C. F. Bricka (Copenhagen, 1901), pp. 83, 85, 
and go. 


counteraccusations.57 In 1580 Rogers 
was instructed to submit these accusa- 
tions to the king personally. But his mis- 
sion was mainly to rekindle Frederick’s 
interest in the religious league and to 
strengthen the bonds of Anglo-Danish 
friendship. With this aim in view, Fred- 
erick, in 1578, had been elected to the 
Order of the Garter. Rogers was official- 
ly to announce the election. Two years 
after his visit the ceremonial investiture 
of the Danish king with the Garter took 
place, with Peregrine Bertie, Lord Will- 
oughby, acting as the representative of 
the English queen in Denmark.** 
Possibly, Elizabeth would have been 
satisfied with the rapprochement thus 
formed if it had not been that events in 
other regions again forced her to grant 
additional concessions. Two problems es- 
pecially—those of Mary Stuart and the 
conquest of Portugal by Spain—threat- 
ened to induce other nations to take ad- 
vantage of her predicament. While the 
Scottish problem, in which Denmark had 
been involved at the time of the Earl of 
Bothwell’s flight from Scotland, did not 
lead to alarming repercussions, the Por- 
tuguese conquest was of great weight. 
The views of the historian L. Laursen*® 
cannot be accepted, since he emphasizes 
northern European affairs to the neglect 


37 T.K.U.A., Akter vedr. Férhandl. med Eng- 
land, 1577; Acts of the privy council, 1577-1578, X 
(London, 1895), 18, 57, and 266; Reg. Dan., 2d ser- 
ies, Vol. II, Part I, No. 7761. 


38 T.K.U.A., Engl. AII, Akter og Dok. vedr. 
Johannes Rogers sendelse til Danmark 1580; Acts 
of the privy council, 1580-1581, XII (London, 1896), 
158; Cal.S.P., Dom., 1547-1580, p. 588; ibid., For., 
1579-1580, No. 417; ibid., 1582, Nos. 130 and 245. 


39 D.N.Tr., II, 622. Dancay wrote to Henry III 
on October 22, 1580: “La Reine d’Angleterre envoie 
souvent devers le Roi de Dannemark et s’efforce 
plus que jamais de s’assurer de son amitié” (Hand- 
lingar rérande Skandinaviens historia [40 parts; 
Stockholm, 1816-60] [hereafter cited as “Hand. 
ror. Skand.’’|, XI, 122). 
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of the general European situation and 
sees in the weakening of Russia after her 
failure in Livonia the cause of revived 
Danish aggressiveness regarding the 
nagivation around the North Cape and 
of Elizabeth’s subsequent concessions. A 
far more important motive for the queen 
was the defeat of Dom Antonio, elected 
king of Portugal, protégé of England and 
chief bulwark against Spanish might. 
The motives behind Antonio’s actions, 
his gallant stand, his defeat at the hands 
of the Duke of Alva, and his flight from 
his country resembled only too closely 
the story of William the Silent and the 
Low Countries. Just as the Dutch inde- 
pendence movement seemed vital to 
Elizabeth, so did the preservation of Por- 
tuguese independence and colonial em- 
pire. After Antonio was defeated by 
Philip, quick action was necessary. A 
united Portugal and Spain, backed by an 
alliance with other sea powers, was in- 
deed capable of forcing England into a 
hopeless struggle. Already reports were 
reaching the queen that Heinrich Rant- 
zau, one of the frustrated Danish repre- 
sentatives at Emden and Hamburg, had 
gone to Spain “‘in matters probably detri- 
mental to England” and that Frederick, 
“changeable and heady” and ‘‘covetous 
and busy,” was feared to be on the verge 


of supporting Spain with “‘two.. . . able 
navies at his command,” the Danish and 
the Swedish.‘ 


With her realistic mind Elizabeth did 
not persuade herself that the investiture 
with the Order of the Garter, the gift of 
some racing horses, and polite letters 
from Lord Leicester alone would suffice 
to make the Danish king join her side. 
Nor was it feasible to dispense with him 
and, as proposed, to discontinue all trade 


4° William Herle to Lord Burghley, Mar. 7, 1582, 
Cal.S.P., For., 1581-1582, No. 590. Cf. Hand. ror. 
Skand., XI, 190 and 200. 


through the Sound, to buy all necessities 
in Amsterdam instead of in the East, and 
to force Denmark, either by such trans- 
fer of trade or by actual warfare, to sup- 
port England.* But, induced by her 
political judgment as well as by threats 
that the Danish admiral, Erik Munck 
would attack her ships engaged in the 
traffic with Muscovy, Elizabeth chose a 
wiser course. After an exchange of let- 
ters, which took place in 1582 and early 
in 1583, the queen complied with Den- 
mark’s desire for renewed negotiations. 
Frederick thereupon issued orders to 
Munck, countermanding his previous in- 
structions to attack the English mer- 
chants; and on May 10, 1583 Elizabeth 
sent John Herbert with ample authority 
to Denmark.” 

Herbert, “by requests of British sub- 
jects to the Queen,” was instructed to 
make necessary concessions, and the ne- 
gotiations were brief and friendly. They 
were concluded on June 26, 1583. The 
long-contested Danish sovereignty over 
the northern waters was recognized, as 
these parts of the sea were enclosed by 
the Danish possessions of Norway and 
Iceland; and 100 rose nobles were fixed 
as regular yearly dues, payable to the 
Danish customs collector, for the right 
to use the northern route.‘ The Danish 
king, in turn, gave a conditional promise 
to reduce some of the dues payable by 
ships using the Sound. He also agreed to 
publish a definite schedule for the dues, 
to fix the rate of exchange for foreign 
currencies, and to bring about speedier 


4" Thomas North to Thomas Walsingham, Apr. 
24, 1582, Cal.S.P., For., 1581-1582, No. 704. 


4D.N.Tr., Il, 624; Handl. ror. Skand., XI, 
185-86, 189-91. 


43 Dangay reported that prior to this treaty 16 
reichstaler per ship were paid by the English mer- 
chants to the captain in Wardhaus (Handl. ror. 
Skand., XI, 217). 
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_ and more considerate treatment of Eng- 
lish ships and merchants.*4 

With more than customary speed Eli- 
zabeth proceeded to ratify the agree- 
ment, though even in her predicament 
she did not fail to make at least some 
reservations. Then she proceeded with 
perspicacity and energy to the main task 
for which she had sacrificed the advan- 
tages insisted upon during the past two 
decades. She undertook to destroy the 
germs of the dreaded Danish-Spanish al- 
liance and to win over Frederick. An ally 
was needed, for in 1581, right after the 
conquest of Portugal, the Duke of Alva 
had advised his king to send an armada 
against Elizabeth’s country. Knowing 
her intrigues in the Netherlands from 
personal experience, he correctly esti- 
mated her power and her unswerving op- 
position to Spain’s overseas plans. King 
Philip, as usual, proved incapable of 
quick action; yet the attack was post- 
poned rather than canceled. The post- 
ponement gave Elizabeth precious time 
to strengthen her position. 

Conquered Portugal, however, could 
no longer offer aid. France had gone so 
far as to equip a fleet under the valiant 
Admiral Philip Strozzi but had been de- 
feated in 1582, in the battle of the 
Azores, by the Marquis of Santa Cruz. 
The Netherlands were exhausted and 
split after almost two decades of war- 
fare. Thus, Denmark alone was left, with 
double importance for England—politi- 
cally as a potential ally and economically 
as a gateway to the supplies coming from 
Russia and Sweden.* By settling com- 


44. D.N.Tr., II, 632, 639, and 642; Cal.S.P., For., 
1582-1583, Nos. 145, 381, 382, and 391; #bid., 1583- 
1584, Nos. 162 and 218. 


48 Spain was supplied with the same commodities 
as England; but cables, cordages, gunpowder, hemp, 
masts, and tar destined for Spain were prohibited 
in the Sound in 1586, and the lords of the council in 


mercial disputes in a treaty signed in 
1583, Elizabeth paved the way for a 
broader understanding in the political 
field. Prompt redress was also accorded 
by her to the sporadic Danish com- 
plaints, now generally confined to the 
Icelandic question ;* and finally a direct 
attempt was made to gain Denmark’s 
help by inspiring her with fear of Spain’s 
ulterior political intentions and by ap- 
pealing to Frederick’s religious con- 
science. 

Elizabeth’s fear of Spain could easily 
be exploited. For more than a score of 
years since the beginning of the struggle 
in the Netherlands, Denmark had been 
apprehensive of Spanish sea power.*? Her 
control of the Sound exposed her to the 
envy of others, and the trade of Philip’s 
Netherlands surpassed the total of all 
other nations combined.* 

Religious dissension was likewise of 
long standing between England and Den- 
mark. The problem had emerged in its 
final form with the decrees of the Council 
of Trent. Ever since 1575 a common 
Protestant front against what was most 
incorrectly termed a popish “league of 
the Council of Trent’ had been con- 
templated. Elizabeth was foremost in 
promoting such Protestant concert, in 
which she saw a proper tool for her self- 
defense. It was to Denmark that she 
looked for vital aid in the formation of a 
strong and primarily anti-Habsburg 


England did their best to have the Danish king 
include rye, wheat, and meal. 


4 Cf. Reg. Dan., 2d series, Vol. II, Part I, No. 
8129. 


47 Cf. the letters in 1565 of H. Killigrew to Sir 
William Cecil, Cal. Hatfield House MSS, I, 406. 


4 In 1557, 1,270 Dutch ships, out of a total of 
2,425, passed the Sound; in 1563, 2,845 out of 
4,242; in 1564, 2,425 out of 3,283; in 1578, 2,692 
out of 5,010; in 1582, 2,838 out of 4,946 (Bane, I, 
18-94). 
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league of all Protestant princes. She ex- 
pected Frederick II to be flattered by the 
role of promoter and leader of a great 
European religious faction.‘ 

In this the English queen was not 
deceived. Since the negotiations at 
Hamburg in 1577 Frederick’s attention 
had been directed toward a Protestant 
league. In 1584 Frederick’s envoy, 
Matthias Budde, discussed it in London. 
In the following year, after visiting vari- 
ous German princes, Thomas Bodleigh, 
an able English diplomat, arrived in 
Denmark. During his pleasant stay the 
question was again discussed at length. 
The pope having taken steps to bar 
Henry of Navarre, as a Huguenot, from 
the succession to the French throne, the 
English queen had Bodleigh exaggerate 
the consequences threatening every non- 
Catholic prince unless a league were 
formed to smash the Catholic conspiracy 
against the King of Navarre. Catholic 
pretenders, it was alleged, were waiting 
everywhere for a chance to substitute for 
heretics; and the Danish throne itself was 
in danger from the intrigues of the House 
of Lorraine, which, through the Duchess 
Christina, was descended in direct line 
from the Danish family and which, as a 
good Catholic house, could command the 
support of the pope.°*’ 

Frederick was properly impressed. The 
ingratiating Bodleigh professed that Eliz- 
abeth, who wanted the Danish king to 
know “that every day and almost every 
meal, she drank a hearty draught unto 
him,” was Denmark’s truest friend; and 
the king acted promptly. He dispatched 
a letter to the leading Protestant prince 

4° Cal.S.P., Dom., 1547-1580, No. 495; ibid., For., 
1578-1580, No. 56; Reg. Dan., 2d series, Vol. II, 
Part I, No. 8123. 


5° Cal.S.P., For., 1583-1584, No. 495; ibid., 
1584-1585, pp. 416, 563, and 415. Cf. Handl. ror. 
Skand., XI, 53. 


in Germany, the elector of Saxony, and 
to several others, explaining the gravity 
of the position, which, though holding no 
personal danger for himself, merited at- 
tention as well as countermeasures. But 
his appeals were in vain. Pertinently the 
elector of Saxony pointed out that Fred- 
erick was taken in by English scheming. 
No such thing as a league of Trent exist- 
ed, nor was the Habsburg emperor in 
league with foreigners. Indeed, he court- 
ed Protestant friendship if for no other 
reason than that of the danger threaten- 
ing him from the side of the Turks. A 
Protestant federation would disrupt the 
Empire, and that would be in the 
interest neither of the cause nor of 
Saxony.* 

Worried by the slow progress of her 
plans, Elizabeth sent to Denmark in Oc- 
tober 1585 another of her ambassadors, 
Lord Willoughby. In December, Wil- 
loughby was joined by a third envoy, 
John Roberts. Willoughby’s reports were 
pessimistic. Frederick, afraid of Spain’s 
power, apparently wanted to confine him- 
self now to half-measures. He was ready 
to annoy Spanish ships in the Sound and 
also to undertake diplomatic steps in or- 
der to induce Philip to withdraw his 
troops from the Netherlands. But he did 
not wish to go beyond such measures. He 
no longer believed in the possibility of a 
Protestant league, since the Lutherans 
were more bitterly opposed to Calvinists 
than to Catholics. He was, furthermore, 
not willing to support the King of Navarre 
against Henry III of France, who had 
never offended him. As a whole, Willough- 
by considered his negotiations as an “‘un- 
timely fruit.’’ He described Frederick as 
bewitched by his treasurer, a “‘money- 


St Reg, Dan., 2d series, Vol. II, Part 1, Nos. 8155, 
8182, and 8187; Cal.S.P., For., 1584-1585, pp. 564, 
582, and 636. 
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scraper,’ who for reasons of profit pre- 


ferred Philip as master of the Nether- 
lands. Frederick’s own “‘will is good,” the 
ambassador wrote, “but he is overruled.” 
Indeed, rumors were afloat of an immi- 
nent rising of the Danish nobility against 
the king to prevent him from concluding 
an alliance with England.* 

Thus, the year 1586 saw England al- 
most farther removed from her aim than 
at the beginning of her overtures to Den- 
mark, while at the same time the great 
reckoning with Spain was indubitably 
coming closer. Her efforts to involve 
others in her wars had collapsed. Portu- 
gal and France remained incapable of 
action. The German princes, distrusting 
her, had refused an anti-Catholic league. 
The Netherlands, weakly and irresponsi- 
bly supported by the Earl of Leicester, 
who misjudged the true spirit of the 
liberty-loving provinces, made no prog- 
ress against the military and diplomatic 
genius of the Spanish governor, Alexan- 
der Farnese, prince of Parma. Denmark, 
warned by Sweden and Poland as well as 
by Saxony, continued to waver. In the 
spring of the year, new problems were in- 
troduced by the mission of Denmark’s 
chancellor, Henry Ramel, to England. 
Instead of closing the Sound to Spanish 
shipping, a step definitely refused by 
Ramel as too overt an act of hostility, 
proposals were submitted for Danish 
mediation between the two great powers. 
The undertaking was typical of so many 
of Frederick’s actions, inasmuch as it 
surpassed his strength and only served to 
keep him preoccupied with chimeric 
plans. That such a proposal was taken 
seriously by Spain and England may well 
be doubted, and it certainly embarrassed 


52 Cal.S.P., For., 1585-1586, pp. 119, 145, 218, 
238, 255-57, and 485; Handl. rér. Skand., XI, 321- 
26. 


the Netherlands.’ But it helped Philip 
and Elizabeth in the desire, shared by 
both, to postpone and delay decisions. 
The plan would have benefited England 
more than Spain if it had not coincided 
with another of Frederick’s plans, which 
was rather distasteful to Elizabeth if not 
outright dangerous. Frederick desired 
the marriage of his daughter Anna to 
Mary Stuart’s son, James, king of Scot- 
land. 

Scottish-Danish marriages had taken 
place several times before, and a renewal 
of such alliance was well in line with 
precedents. It would serve the additional 
purpose of settling a dispute between the 
two countries regarding the Orkney 
Islands, which had been pawned in con- 
nection with the dowry of Christian I’s 
daughter, Margaret, who in 1468 had 
married James III of Scotland. Negotia- 
tions for the restoration of the Orkney 
Islands to Denmark had never led to a 
satisfactory settlement, and it was in- 
tended to compose the old quarrel by a 
new marriage.*4 

Queen Elizabeth was “not much 
pleased” with the proposed match but 
was undecided as to her course of action. 
Eventually the desire of influencing the 
plans for a Danish-Scottish marriage was 
reluctantly but resolutely sacrificed for 
the sake of the larger issue—Denmark’s 
mediation between her and Philip. Such 
mediation was bound to lead to an end of 
English aspirations for overseas trade. It 
would also shatter English policies in the 
Netherlands, where Frederick was sus- 


53 Cal.S.P., Venice, 1581-1591, VIII, Nos. 331, 
355, and 367; ibid., For., 1585-1586, pp. 406, 597, 
652, and 673. 

54. D.N.Tr., II, 1; Cal.S.P., Venice, 1581-1591, 
VIII, 381, 402, and 562. Cf. Handl. rér. Skand., XI, 
194 and 286-87; F. ScHEEL, “Orknéerne og Hijalt- 
land i pantsattelsenstiden 1468-1667” (Norwegian), 
Historisk Tidsskrift, 5th series, I (1912), 381-420. 
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pected of pursuing selfish aims. The 
Dutch, distrusting Denmark because of 
the high dues in the Sound and her ap- 
parently pro-Spanish attitude, saw no 
reason for compromises while engaged in 
a revolt that they were now determined 
to bring to a victorious conclusion. In this 
endeavor they relied on England’s sup- 
port, and Elizabeth could not forfeit 
their good will. Yet she dared not refuse 
Frederick’s offer outright. She knew that 
a Spanish rule in England was not likely 
to disturb Frederick’s position more than 
her own rule. Complaints about English 
piracy during 1586 and 1587 were once 
more on the increase, and the queen’s re- 
action was not considered such “as to 
deter others” who meditated the same 
offense.* 

Under these conditions a refusal of the 
Danish offer was not possible. But in her 
customary fashion Elizabeth immediate- 
ly began her dilatory tactics. She entered 
into discussions regarding a possible 
meeting place for the delegates; but when 
Emden and Berghen-op-Zoom were pro- 
posed, neither seemed suitable to her. 
Further delay was caused by her desire 
to hear first from the Prince of Parma, 
who, as Spain’s governor in the Nether- 
lands, acted for the Spanish king. She 
eventually annoyed the Danish king to 
such an extent that in a letter, dated 
July 17, 1587, he inquired of her if she 
were really serious in her desire for his 
mediation—which, judging from her ac- 
tions, he could hardly believe.* Elizabeth 
continued to profess interest, but in 
September 1587 she commissioned Dan- 
iel Rogers to visit the king, to whom he 


55 Cal.S.P., For., Vol. XXI, Part I, pp. 357-58 (cf. 
p. 371); Part I, pp. 82, 230, and 252. 


36 Reg. Dan., 2d series, Vol. II, Part I, Nos. 
8406 and 8428; Cal. S.P., For., XXI, Part I, pp. go, 
323, and 336; ibid., Part II, p. 111. 


was to declare frankly that the religious 
gulf seemed unbridgeable and parleys 
therefore useless. While also directed to 
take up the question of the Scottish mar- 
riage and the settlement of the Danish 
complaints against English merchants, 
Rogers, significantly, was instructed again 
to divert Frederick’s attention by re- 
opening the discussion of the affairs of 
the King of Navarre. This question had 
been put off after a meeting of Frederick 
with several German princes and Jacques 
Ségur, Sieur de Pardaillan, agent of Na- 
varre, in the middle of 1586. Rogers was 
to bring it again to the fore; and two 
months later he was able to report that 
Denmark had actually contributed 
£4,500 to the cause of the King of Na- 
varre.’’ Well satisfied, he returned to 
England late in 1587. 

As the year 1588 began, most of the 
important issues between Denmark and 
England remained unsettled. Twenty- 
nine years had passed since Frederick’s 
accession to the throne. During his reign 
his country had suffered a severe political 
defeat in Livonia. Had it not been for the 
control of the Sound, Denmark would 
have entirely lost her predominant place 
in Baltic affairs. In the west Frederick 
had witnessed England’s commercial ri- 
valry and the rise of her sea power. Not 
his kingdom but the land of the English 
queen had become the northern counter- 
part of Spain. Did Frederick recognize 
the failure of his reign? On April 4, 1588 
his life came to its close. In the same year 
the great Spanish armada met its fate in 
the North Sea. In France, Henry of 
Guise was murdered; and with King 
Henry III’s flight the way was paved for 
Henry of Navarre. There was no longer 
any need for a Protestant alliance to op- 


57 Cal.S.P., For., Vol. XXI, Part I, pp. go, 323, 
326, and 427; ibid., Part II, p. 111. 
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pose a Catholic league. In the north the Fthe northern seas and in the trade with 


navigation around the North Cape went 
on, yielding only the small revenue ar- 
ranged for Denmark in 1583; and the 
fishery off Iceland persisted as an object 
of dispute for years to come. 

None of the great plans which King 
Frederick’s English policies had en- 
visaged led to a successful or profitable 
conclusion. England’s position had vast- 
ly improved, while Danish expectations 
to fall heir to Hansa predominance on 


Russia had failed to materialize. The 
commercial revolution and the political 
changes, combined with the human 
shortcomings of Denmark’s rulers, had 
paved the way for different develop- 
ments; and Denmark had to be satisfied 
with a lesser role, commensurate with 
her position after 1588.°* 
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58 Cheyney, /oc. cit., pp. 9-39. 








THE AMERICAN-GERMAN 


LOUIS L. 


URING the decade following Ger- 

man national unification in 1871 
Bismarck was converted to the 

cause of a protective tariff policy. He be- 
came convinced that the acute sufferings 
of German industries and the depression 
of prices had been due in large part to 
the government’s moderate free-trade 
practices. In reaching this decision the 
chancellor undoubtedly was influenced 
by the views of his confidential assistant, 
Lothar Bucher, who warned him that 
Germany was being swamped by the 
surplus production of foreign nations." 
The battle between proponents of laissez 
faire (parliamentarians, liberals, bankers, 
and merchants) and protectionists (a- 
grarians and manufacturers) was eventu- 
ally won by the champions of protection.? 
Finding himself unable ‘to convert the 
National Liberals to protection, Bis- 
marck negotiated with the Center, which 
agreed to support him if he dropped the 
Kulturkampf. Accordingly, he introduced 
his new tariff policy with the explana- 
tion: “I had the impression that under 

* Bucher was contemptuous of British free trad- 
ers. He considered the Manchester free-trade move- 
ment the most colossal and the most audacious cam- 
paign of political and economic deception which the 
world had ever seen. See Moritz Buscu, Bismarck, 
some secret pages of his history (New York, 1898), I, 
437: 

2 Since the death by suicide in 1846 of Friedrich 
List, founder of a system of national protection, 
many outstanding scholars had proclaimed that the 
salvation of Germany lay in protection. The jurist 
Ihering, the economist Roscher, the historians 
Treitschke and Mommsen, the political economist 
Schmoller, and others condemned free trade as im- 
practicable and unattainable for Germany (J. 
Ellis BARKER, Modern Germany [6th ed.; New York, 
1919], pp. 169-83 [an earlier edition of this book 


(1905) appeared under the name of “O. Eltz- 
bacher’’] ). 
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free trade we were gradually bleeding to 
death.”’ The new tariff schedule was 
adopted on June 12, 1879.4 

Bismarck’s shift from laissez faire 
liberalism to economic nationalism was 
a natural outcome of the steadily 
strengthening nationalism of the 1860's 
and 1870’s. It reflected the relative de- 
cline of the National Liberal and Pro- 
gressive parties (strongly free trade) and 
the enhanced position of the Conserva- 
tive and Center parties (strongly pater- 
nalistic). In the 1880’s Germany became 
a world power instead of a purely Euro- 
pean power, and its prosperity increased 
by leaps and bounds. The change in 
basic economic policy coincided with the 
beginning of Germany’s great industrial 
development which led to the interna- 
tional economic and political friction 
that culminated in the world wars of the 
twentieth century. 

The new course had a vital effect upon 
German-American relations. The meta- 
morphosis of Germany from a food- 
exporting to a food-importing country, a 
result of German industrialization, pro- 
foundly affected the attitude of German 
agrarians to imports from America. The 
growth of American agriculture and the 
improvement of ocean transportation 
had brought American agricultural prod- 
ucts into European markets in great 
quantities. Bismarck’s tariff of 1879 
embodied an agrarian, as well as an in- 
dustrial, protective policy. Two con- 

3 Speech of May 2, 1879. See J. W. HEADLAM, 


Bismarck and the foundations of the German Empire 
(New York and London, 1899), p. 420. 

4In 1881 Hamburg and Bremen were brought 
within the customs frontiers of Germany, with the 
exclusion of their free harbors for goods in transit. 
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flicting interests had to be served: it was 
necessary to protect German farmers 
against the large imports of American 
grain, livestock, and footstuffs, and yet 
at the same time German industrialists 
had to receive raw materials, including 
foodstuffs, at a price low enough to en- 
able them to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers in the final selling of their prod- 
ucts.’ Significantly, the high protective 
policy that developed in the United 
States after the Civil War had been 
dictated by the manufacturing interests, 
while the German protective system had 
been sponsored by both the manufac- 
turers and the agrarian party.® 

There was no formal comprehensive 
commercial treaty between the United 
States and the German Empire. The two 
nations used the old treaty between 
Prussia and the United States, which 
placed both on the “most-favored-na- 
tion’’ basis in commerce and navigation. 
Controversies on interpretation had 
been frequent. By 1878 the issue of com- 
mercial relations had become serious. 
The beginning of recovery from the 
world depression had been marked by 
the increased purchasing power of the 
masses in Germany (as elsewhere in 
Europe); moreover, a series of crop 
failures helped prepare the way for a 
demand for the huge supplies of Ameri- 
can wheat. 

While the problem of the importation 
of American wheat was a thorny one, 
wheat was not the only product of 
American agriculture whose importation 
caused concern among the German 
agrarians. American exportation of live- 
stock (mainly pork) and meat products 
had attained such proportions that 
neither German production in particular 


5 Jeanette Kem, Forty years of German-American 
political relations (Philadelphia, 1919), p. 65. 


6 Jbid., p. 66. 


nor European production in general 
could keep abreast of it. Before 1879 
Russia and Austria-Hungary had sup- 
plied Germany with meat products, but 
by that year America was sending a large 
supply to Germany and other European 
countries. A regular ship line to England 
was used by American packers for the 
purpose of supplying Europe with meats. 
The superabundance of pork in the 
United States was indicated by the fact 
that, while Europe, as a whole, pro- 
duced more swine than the United States, 
still the relative amount available in the 
United States was four times as great as 
in Europe, as shown in the accompanying 
table.? American packers exported at 


PRODUCTION OF SWINE (IN MILLIONS) 
Pe ARID ik widen eke <n 
United States (1878)............ 

NUMBER PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 


Europe (1880)......... 
United States (1878)........... 


least 60 per cent of their pork and pork 
products (meat, hams, lard).* In 1879 
there were 1,081,892,318 pounds, es- 
timated to have had a value of $77,157,- 
330; and in 1880 these figures were ex- 
ceeded by the exportation of 1,326,157,- 
330 pounds, valued at $100,799,414.° 

The American packing industry was 
exceptionally extensive in its organiza- 
tion and production. American stock- 
yards, particularly at Chicago, were 
known throughout the world. The ship- 
ment of hogs to Chicago exceeded 50,000 
per day; from 10,000 to 15,000 hogs were 


7 Sargent to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Nov. 18, 1882, 
U.S., Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 
1884), Pp. 307. 

8 Alexander von PEEz, Die amerikanische Kon- 
kurrenz (Vienna, 1881), p. 36. 


9Sargent to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Nov. 18, 
1882, Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 
1884), p. 308. 








slaughtered and packed daily.’ The 
Anglo-American Packing and Provision 
Company in two seasons—from March 1, 
1880 to March 1, 1881—packed more 
than a million hogs; Armour and Com- 
pany in the same period, approximately 
the same number; in all, more than five 
and a half million hogs." 

The importation of large quantities of 
pork and pork products into Europe 
tended to lower the price and bring it 
within the range of the poorer classes. 
Lard became an important and exten- 
sively used article of food in Germany 
only through its import from America; 
German lard, on the other hand, be- 
cause of its higher price, remained a 
luxury.” In 1881 and the first half of 
1882 Westphalian and Oldenburg hams 
cost 1.05 to 1.10 marks per pound, and 
American hams from 60 to 64 pfennigs." 
The attitude of the German agrarians 
toward this state of affairs may well be 
imagined. 

In 1880 Bismarck precipitated a 
quarrel with the United States by ban- 
ning the importation of American pork 
and pork products. For a decade there- 
after the bitter controversy threatened 
to develop into a customs war. The ban 
upon American pork and pork products 
was not, however, exclusively a German 
phenomenon but occurred simultaneous- 
ly in several European countries." On 


%° Memorial of the Merchants of Hamburg to the 
Bundesrat, Nov. 21, 1882, translation in Sargent to 
Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Dec. 11, 1882, Foreign rela- 
tions, 1883, Part I (Washington, 1884), p. 321. 


™ “Scanlan report,” Foreign relations, 1883, 
Part I (Washington, 1884), p. 310. On the other 
hand, the largest German packing-house, J. D. 
Koopman, packed only from 130,000 to 140,000 
German hogs yearly—exclusively for London. 


12 Berliner Tribune, Nov. 10, 1882. 
"3 [bid. 


"4 For the actions of European governments on 
American pork and pork products see August SarR- 
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February 20, 1879 the sanitary depart- 
ment of Italy, alleging the frequent dis- 
covery of trichinae in hog’s meat coming 
from Cincinnati, prohibited all pork 
imports of whatever character from the 
United States."® In September 1879 the 
Hungarian council general of public 
health likewise prohibited the importa- 
tion of American pork into Hungary. In 
the same month the prevalence of trichi- 
nae in American pork was reported to the 
International Medical Congress at Am- 
sterdam by Dr. Ludwig von Grosse, who 
announced that the Austro-Hungarian 
empire intended to prohibit the Ameri- 
can product.” In the early part of 1880 
the publication of reports by several 
British consular officers in the United 
States, alleging the prevalence of hog 
cholera in the West to an alarming ex- 
tent, aroused popular excitement in 
England. The import of live swine and 
swine products was checked in England 
for a time, but no prohibitory legislation 
ensued. Apparently cholera was mis- 
taken for trichinosis, since the reports of 
the British consuls appeared to provide a 
basis for prohibitions in other European 
countries. The first German ordinance 
came only on June 25, 1880. It was fol- 
lowed by a decree of the French chamber 
on February 8, 1881, upon the advice of 
the Consultative Committee of Public 
Health. Turkey, Greece, and Austria- 
Hungary followed the German and 
French example for professed sanitary 
reasons, but efforts to enact similar pro- 
hibitions in Belgium and Switzerland 


TORIUS VON WALTERSHAUSEN, Das deutsche Ein- 
fuhrverbot amerikanischen Schweinfleisches (Jena, 
1884). Cf. Ker, pp. 67-70. 

*s Soon afterward, on May 6, 1879, the Italian 
restriction was made general against all foreign pork. 


6 American pork was prohibited in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire more than a year later (March 19, 
1881). 
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failed. Although confined at first to sci- 
entific and hygienic considerations, the 
movement soon took on a commercial 
aspect. Protectionists loudly condemned 
American pork on sanitary grounds, 
while men of science and practical econ- 
omists attacked the prohibitory edicts as 
unnecessary. 

The pork dispute between Germany 
and the United States began with the 
above-mentioned imperial decree of June 
25, 1880, prohibiting the importation 
from the United States of all sorts of pork 
except hams and sides of bacon.’? The 
reason given for the decree was that a 
recent epidemic of trichinosis had been 
due to the eating of diseased pork. Hams 
and sides of bacon were exempted from 
the decree because these could be in- 
spected properly for trichinosis.** The 
full effect of the prohibition was not felt 
until 1882: in 1880 the value of German 
imports of butchered animals from 
America amounted to 7,743,000 marks, 
increasing to 12,497,000 marks in 1881 
and sinking to 861,000 marks in 1882."® 
In 1882 the request of the United States 
for a modification of the decree for the 
benefit of the meat products of two large 


17 Everett to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Feb. 23, 
1882, Foreign relations, 1882, Part I (Washington, 
1883), p. 158. 


The New York Herald (December 4, 1882) 
found this exemption extraordinarily inconsistent 
and accused Germany of bravely trying not to ap- 
pear ridiculous in her protective measures: “If the 
dreadful parasites are to be made an excuse for en- 
abling German hog raisers to maintain the high 
prices of the native pork, it is just as well for Ger- 
many to be consistent and exclude the hindquarters 
of the American pig as well as those portions of the 
animal’s carcass that are less costly and in more ac- 
tive demand. The Germans are to be pitied, for the 
American ham is a good thing to have in the house; 
still, so is consistency.” 


19Otto Graf zu STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE, Ger- 
many and the United States during the era of Bismarck 
(Reading, Pa., 1937), p. 151. 


American packing companies was re- 
fused.?° 

Sensing victory in the campaign 
against American pork, German agrarian 
interests began to apply pressure on the 
government for total exclusion. On 
March 27, 1882 a circular was addressed 
to agricultural societies in Germany 
by a committee appointed by the Con- 
gress of German Agrarians, asking that 
petitions be prepared and sent to the 
chancellor and the bundesrat demand- 
ing prohibition of all American cattle, 
meat, and meat preparations. Through 
the spring and summer of 1882 Bis- 
marck’s office was deluged with peti- 
tions.”* It soon became apparent that the 
chancellor intended to go ahead with the 
prohibition edict. The Berliner Tage- 
blatt,” alarmed by the probability of the 
decree, warned against the step: “Should 
this prohibition go into effect we should 
have cause to regret it, for the reason 
that it would result in making meat 
dearer to the mass of people, or even re- 
strict them in its consumption. American 
meat undoubtedly is, and always was, 
cheaper than the domestic article, and 
the claim that it is unwholesome is not 
sufficiently proved to justify its exclu- 
sion from our market.’ Nevertheless, 
on November 21, 1882 Bismarck trans- 
mitted a memorandum, together with 
the exclusion bill, to the bundesrat, 
characterizing meat inspection in Ameri- 
ca as unsatisfactory. 

From December 1882 to March 1883 
there was an acrimonious debate in the 
German press and in the reichstag over 
the question of total exclusion of Ameri- 
can pork and pork products. The cham- 

20 Everett to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Mar. 27 
1882, Foreign relations, 1882, Part I (Washington, 
1883), p. 158. 

21 New York Herald, Dec. 19, 1882. 

22 Nov. 3, 1882. 
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bers of commerce of all the German sea- 
ports, which expected to be hard hit, pro- 
tested against the contemplated legis- 
lation.?? Westphalian farmers, who im- 
ported a large quantity of American 
bacon and hams, which appeared on the 
market as Westphalian Schinken, sent a 
deputation to protest to Bismarck 
against the measure.?4 The Berliner Tage- 
blait again warned that the prohibition 
would be “disastrous”; the Weser Zeitung 
expressed fear of retaliation; and other 
opposition newspapers termed the meas- 
ure “injurious” and “ill-advised.’’> On 
January 9, 1883 a vigorous debate on the 
pork question took place in the reichstag 
following an interpellation addressed to 
the chancellor by the opposition parties. 
According to Ambassador Aaron A. 
Sargent’s account, the arguments of 
deputies Eugen Richter, Dr. Friedrich 
Kapp, Dr. Wilhelm Theodor Barth, and 
Gerhard Ahlhorn, in summary, were: 
(1) the previous prohibition of American 
pork had been injurious; (2) the chancel- 
lor had made no efforts to collect or pre- 
sent any evidence of the unsoundness of 
American pork; (3) cases of trichinosis 
arose from the use of German chopped 
meat, fresh from the butchers; (4) the 
poorer classes were deprived of a source 
of cheap food on flimsy and sensational 
evidence; (5) the bundesrat had no right 
to make the prohibition under the tariff 
law of 1839, its only pretense of authori- 
ty, for that law gave only the right of 
temporary suspension in cases of emer- 
gency; and (6) it was undesirable to dis- 
turb the good relations with the United 
States, which was then engaged in re- 
ducing tariffs. Representatives of the 
government (Ministerial Director Mar- 


23 New York Herald, Dec. g, 1882. 
24 Ibid., Dec. 27, 1882. 
2s Quoted, ibid., Jan. 15, 1883. 
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card, Secretary Buchard, and Federal 
Commissioner KGéhler) replied to the ef- 
fect that (1) the bundesrat had as yet 
come to no conclusion and no one had 
the right to announce its intentions in 
advance; (2) the German poor were not 
dependent upon pork, which was only 3 
per cent of their food; and (3) American 
pork was definitely infected with trichi- 
nae, “as proved by scientific opinion.” 
Bismarck arrived in the midst of the de- 
bate. Excusing himself, on the plea of 
ill-health, from speaking at length, he 
indicated that he was not moved by the 
pleas of the opposition and dismissed the 
matter sarcastically by terming pork 
“the poor man’s trichinae.’’” 

It was clear that Bismarck was de- 
termined to prohibit American pork 
despite all opposition. Therefore, Presi- 
dent Chester A. Arthur, on February 15, 
1883, directed that the imperial govern- 
ment be informed of his intention to ap- 
point an impartial and competent com- 
mission to examine the raising of hogs 
and the curing and packing of hog prod- 
ucts in the United States. The proposal 
also invited Germany to send her own 
commission of experts to co-operate with 
the American experts, who were “‘sci- 
entists of known probity.’’’? The invita- 
tion was declined on July 11, 1883 (more 
than four months after the reichstag 
had accepted the bill), on the ground 
that in a matter concerning domestic 
sanitary legislation, the German gov- 
ernment could not enter into any ar- 


2¢Sargent to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Jan. 13, 
1883, Foreign relations, 1883, Part I, pp. 328-29. 
Sargent’s report of the debate was accurate. See 
Germany, Stenographische Berichte tiber die Ver- 
handlungen des Reichstages (29th sess., [1882-83] ) 
(Berlin, 1883), II, 810-26. 


27 Frelinghuysen to Sargent, telegram, Washing- 
ton, Feb. 15, 1883, and letter, Washington, Feb. 16, 
1883, Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 
1884), pp. 335-36. 
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rangement which might imply an obli- 
gation on its part to accept or to be 
bound by a state of facts existing out- 
side its jurisdiction. ‘Germany by its 
strict and rigorously enforced legisla- 
tion afforded the same protection to its 
people at home against all danger from 
German cattle and hogs; it could there- 
fore not treat the foreign products better 
than its own. An investigation of the 
American methods of raising hogs and 
preparing hog products by a commission 
of German experts in the United States 
could not effect a material change in this 
respect.’”** This type of reasoning was 
faulty: the suggested investigation by 
German experts might well have shown 
that American methods were as careful, 
and American pork as healthful, as the 
German.’? 

A complicating factor in the dispute 
was Bismarck’s strong personal animosi- 
ty toward Aaron A. Sargent, who had 
been American minister in Berlin since 
March 2, 1882. Formerly the chancellor 
had always enjoyed cordial relations 
with American ministers.*° With the 
historian George Bancroft, the poet 
Bayard Taylor (translator of Faust), and 
the educator Andrew D. White, Bis- 
marck had maintained close personal 


28 Von Eisendecher to Frelinghuysen, Washing- 
ton, May 2, 1883, U.S., Senate reports (48th cong., 
1st sess.), III (doc. No. 354: “Swine products of the 
United States”), 145. 


29 Cf. Kem, p. 68. 


3° Throughout the period from 1862, when Bis- 
marck became minister-president and minister of 
foreign affairs of Prussia, to 1890, when he resigned 
as German chancellor, there were ten American 
ministers in Berlin: Norman B. Judd (Illinois, ap- 
pointed in 1861), Joseph A. Wright (Indiana, 1865), 
George Bancroft (New York, 1867), J. C. Bancroft 
Davis (New York, 1874), Bayard Taylor (Penn- 
sylvania, 1878), Andrew D. White (New York, 
1879), Aaron A. Sargent (California, 1882), John A. 
Kesson (Iowa, 1884), George H. Pendleton (Ohio, 
1885), and William Walter Phelps (New Jersey, 
1889). 


relations, reminiscent of his intimate 
friendship during his student days at 
Gottingen with John Lothrop Motley. 
But the chancellor heartily disliked Sar- 
gent, and it is not at all unlikely that Bis- 
marck’s somewhat bad-tempered han- 
dling of the pork issue was influenced, to 
some extent, by his attitude toward the 
American minister. Sargent, like Bis- 
marck, was a man of strong and forceful 
personality, aggressive in political con- 
tests, untiring and persevering in pur- 
suit of his ends, a good German scholar, 
and an able debater.* Unlike his prede- 
cessors at Berlin, Sargent was a master- 
ful machine politician; and undoubtedly 
in some of his actions he stepped beyond 
the bounds of effective diplomacy. 

Soon after arriving in Berlin, Sargent 
worked energetically to forestall any 
further action by the German govern- 
ment against American pork and pork 
products. In a long series of dispatches 
to Washington he heatedly criticized the 
German position. A typical passage from 
these messages follows: 


I have sought by every means to oppose the 
measure, and have lost no opportunity to show 
that the health of American swine is unimpaired 


31. L. SNYDER, Die persoenlichen und politischen 
Beziehungen Bismarcks zu Amerikanern (Darmstadt, 
1932), PP. 39-05. 

32 Cf. Dictionary of American biography, XVI, 
353754- 

33 Stolberg-Wernigerode (pp. 152-65) gives a 
decidedly unfavorable picture of Sargent. He ac- 
cuses the American minister of conducting his office 
more or less in the spirit of American party politics, 
maintains that Sargent received his political infor- 
mation from Bismarck’s political opponents, and 
dismisses his earlier experiences as only those of a 
journalist and a representative in congress. Stolberg- 
Wernigerode’s treatment of the pork dispute is 
colored by a strong sympathy for Bismarck’s point 
of view. He accuses the Americans of “stubborn 
self-righteousness”’ in the conflict (p. 166) and con- 
cludes that “they were not nearly so firmly con- 
vinced of the unfairness of the criticism raised as 
they pretended to be’’ (p. 150). 
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and American products are entirely wholesome. 
I do not think these latter propositions are now 
seriously disputed by people of intelligence. The 
movement is merely selfish, and in disregard of 
the interests of the United States. The only ar- 
gument that would be effective against the 
measure would be the fear of reprisals. We could 
not insist upon any people receiving from us ar- 
ticles deleterious to health, but we can as little 
submit to the exclusion of our products upon 
false pretenses—pretenses so obviously false in 
this instance.34 


During the winter of 1882-83, when 
the debate on the impending decree of 
prohibition was at its height, Sargent ad- 
vised Washington to increase import 
duties against Germany. On February 
23, 1883 he presented a note to the Ger- 
man government in which he expressed 
the warning that the American congress 
would be forced to undertake measures of 
retaliation if the decree were put into 
effect. Bismarck, regarding the note as a 
case of interference in the internal affairs 
of Germany, inquired in Washington as 
to whether the American minister was 
acting on instructions from his govern- 
ment: “The tenor of [the note’s] argu- 
mentation suggests that he [Sargent] did 
not take this step without assistance 
from the opposition in the Reichstag. If 
such be the case, it will, much to my re- 
gret, be very difficult for Mr. Sargent to 
acquire that position of confidence with 
us which his predecessor enjoyed and 
which corresponds to the continued 
friendly relations between the two Gov- 
ernments.”*> The German minister in 
Washington replied that the content of 
the note presented by Sargent was not 
based on instructions from Washington.*° 


34 Sargent to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Jan. 1, 1883, 
Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 1884), 
p. 320. 

35 Bismarck to Eisendecher, Berlin, Mar. 3, 1883; 
quoted by STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE, p. 153. 


3° Ibid. 
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Although Secretary of State Freling- 
huysen regarded the threatened prohi- 
bition as unwarranted and injurious, he 
disapproved of the headstrong action of 
the American minister and sent him 
what amounted to a mild reprimand: 
“So far as your intimation touches the 
operation of the laws of international 
trade, it is unexceptionable.... . But 
when you go further and indicate the 
possibility that this Government may 
resort to retaliation if its views be not 
assented to by Germany, you introduce 
an element which it was not intended to 
present.’’37 

Sargent’s zealous efiorts had no ef- 
fect. The draft of the ordinance original- 
ly presented to the bundesrat in late 
1882 was accepted by that body in late 
February 1883 and by the reichstag on 
March 6, 1883. It read as follows: 

1. The importation from America [the Unit- 
ed States] of pigs, pork, bacon, and sausages of 
all kinds is prohibited until further notice. 

2. The Imperial Chancellor is empowered to 
permit exceptions to this prohibitive rule, sub- 
ject to the necessary measures of control. 

3. The restrictive ordinance of the 25th 
June, 1880 with respect to the importation of 
pork and sausages from America is abolished. 

4. The present ordinance comes into force 
thirty days after its promulgation.3* 

A few days later Bismarck wrote to the 
bundesrat recommending that, in order 
to prevent evasion of the law, pork prod- 
ucts be admitted into Germany only on 
attested proof that they were not from 
America.*? Several months later the Ger- 
man admiralty ordered the commanders 
of men-of-war to limit their supplies of 
American pickled pork to what was 


37 KEIM, p. 39, 0. 17. 

38 Sargent to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Dec. 11, 
1882, Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 
1884), p. 319. The text of the ordinance appeared in 
the New York Herald, Dec. 2, 1882. 


39New York Herald, Mar. 15, 1883. 
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necessary for the sustenance of the crews 
during the passage home of the vessels 
from foreign stations.*° 

In the reichstag and in the opposition 
press, sporadic criticism of Bismarck’s 
policy continued, but to little avail. 
Particularly strong objections were made 
to Bismarck’s procedure in banning 
American pork. It was pointed out that 
the bundesrat claimed power under an 
article in the tariff laws of July 1, 1869, 
article 2 of which read: “Exceptional 
measures may be adopted temporarily 
under extraordinary circumstances for 
the prevention of dangerous contagious 
conditions, or for other sanitary or pre- 
cautionary reasons, for a part or the 
whole of a district [of the customs 
union].”” The power granted was ap- 
parently for temporary use, but it was 
obvious that Bismarck intended to keep 
the ordinance in effect. Moreover, the 
chancellor blandly ignored the fact that 
no decrease in the number of cases of 
trichinosis in Germany was noted to 
match the precipitous decline in the im- 
portation of American pork. 

During the year following the total 
exclusion of American pork, Sargent 
continued his outspoken criticism of 
Germany’s “unfriendly discrimination.” 
On March 10, 1883 the New Yorker 
Handels-Zeitung published an article, 
supposedly by Sargent, dated January 
1, 1883, in which it was intimated that 
the prohibition was dictated not by rea- 
sons of public health but for the benefit 
of the German agrarians. In Germany 
newspapers favorable to the government 
pounced upon this “indiscretion” and 
bitterly attacked the American minister 
on the ground that he was acting out- 
side his official capacity. The WNord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung warned: 

4° Tbid., Aug. 7, 1883. 

41 Apr. 24, 1883. 


“Tf the report suggests reprisals in order 
to force American trichinae upon Ger- 
man consumers, it uses an argument 
similar to that which formed the basis of 
the Chinese Opium War.’”’ Sargent ex- 
plained to Washington that his views 
had been distorted,’ and in an interview 
with the Boersen-Kurier he denied 
vehemently that he had written any ar- 
ticle for the New Yorker Handels-Zeitung.*8 
As a matter of fact, Sargent had sent a 
report to the state department on Janu- 
ary 1, 1883 in which he had repeated the 
arguments of opposition newspapers;*4 
how this report got to the German- 
American newspaper in New York and 
how it appeared under Sargent’s sig- 
nature remain a mystery. 

By this time it was obvious that Sar- 
gent’s position in Berlin was consider- 
ably shaken. The American minister 
became completely persona non grata to 
Bismarck when he was required to trans- 
mit the unfortunate Lasker Resolution 
to the German government. The Lasker 
incident was a tempest in a teapot, but 
it aroused considerable ill-will in both 
countries. Eduard Lasker, leader of the 
left wing of the National Liberal party, 
had made a lecture trip to the United 
States in the winter of 1883-84. In sev- 
eral addresses before American audi- 
ences he criticized Bismarck’s domestic 
policies, particularly the chancellor’s 
new policy of protection. Lasker died 
suddenly while on his tour (January 5, 
1884). A few days later, the American 
house of representatives passed a resolu- 
tion addressed to the family of the de- 
ceased and to the German reichstag ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the house up- 

42 Apr. 28, 1883, Foreign relations, 1883, Part I 
(Washington, 1884}, pp. 377-78 and 381-82. 

43 New York Herald, May 2, 1883. 

44 Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 
1884), Pp. 324. 
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on the death of the German statesman. 
Sargent, as was customary, delivered 
the resolution on February 9, 1883, but 
Bismarck refused to accept it because it 
contained a eulogy of a detested political 
opponent.** The great chancellor was 
capable of acting in a petulant and 
childish manner on occasion, and his re- 
action to the Lasker Resolution was a 
manifestation of a peculiar sensitiveness. 
In addition, Bismarck probably desired 
to seize the occasion to rid himself of the 
American minister. Bismarck now made 
it clear that Sargent’s appointment and 
continued service were inconsistent with 
Germany’s “national dignity”’ and that 
his ‘‘journalistic agitation” and his rela- 
tions with the German opposition parties 
made it imperative that he be recalled. 
Sargent resigned in April 1884. President 
Arthur immediately offered him the 
ministry to Russia, which he declined. 

The German prohibition of American 
pork apparently gave more offense in 
the United States than the earlier pro- 
hibitions of other European countries. 
If the objections in the American press 
following the earlier prohibition were 
lively, they were now even more vehe- 
ment. German-Americans who had set- 
tled in the pork centers of the Middle 
West made no secret of their anger be- 
cause of lost business.‘* Especially ran- 
kling was the fact that, while in ordinary 


45 Stolberg-Wernigerode’s judgment that ‘on 
such occasions the Chancellor’s self-control seems 
particularly admirable”’ (p. 158) is a surprising one, 
considering the fact that there were obviously no 
ulterior motives in the action of the American con- 
gress. 


46 Stolberg-Wernigerode hints that at the same 
time they were glad to use occasions like the pork 
dispute to demonstrate their sympathy for the op- 
position parties in Germany. “Indeed, there ex- 
isted a certain community of interests between those 
groups and German free traders, and they joined 
hands in fighting Bismarck’s new economic policy” 
(pp. 151-52). 
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tariff procedure exclusion was effected 
by a general law covering the same prod- 
ucts from all countries, the German 
government had insisted upon banning 
only American pork—‘‘and that on a 
pretext which, being officially set up by a 
responsible government, tends to injure 
the reputation of American hog products 
in all other countries.’’47 

Typical of the attitude of the Ameri- 
can press was the headline of an article 
on the pork dispute reading: ‘“‘Avenging 
the American hog.’”4*® For American 
cartoonists the pork dispute was a wel- 
come subject. On March 1, 1884 there 
appeared a cartoon in Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper which criticized 
Bismarck both for his rejection of the 
Lasker Resolution and his policy on 
American pork. The chancellor, bearing 
a huge porcelain pipe in one hand and a 
foaming jug of beer in the other, with a 
pretzel hanging from his cap, is shown 
walking along the street. From his pocket 
hangs a slip of paper labeled “Lasker 
Resolution.” Passing in the opposite 
direction is a huge hog, whose belly is 
wrapped in an American flag and from 
whose tail the Stars and Stripes wave 
proudly. The caption read: ‘‘We do not 
greet each other when we meet on the 
street!” In the April 5, 1884 issue of the 
same magazine appeared another car- 
toon entitled: ‘‘President Arthur apolo- 
gizes.”’ Bismarck is shown seated on a 
throne, the legs of which are beer mugs. 
The hands and feet of a hog are substi- 
tuted for the chancellor’s own extremi- 
ties. Covering the pedestal of the throne 
is an American flag. President Arthur is 
depicted bowing before Bismarck in a 
most humble and apologetic manner. 
On the wall is a sign: ‘We have enough 


47 New York Herald, Mar. 17, 1883. 
48 Tbid., Jan. 18, 1884. 
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hogs—Bismarck.” Sargent, the Ameri- 
can minister, is shown leaving through 
the door headed for a new post at St. 
Petersburg.*? Yet, however humorous 
the conflict might appear to some, to 
the meat packers of Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati, the mid-western farmers, the 
representatives of the farm states in 
congress, and the state department the 
issue was a distressingly serious one. 

Throughout the controversy Bis- 
marck had contended that American 
pork was infected with trichinae, that 
the prohibition concerned problems of 
public health, and that the “Federal 
Council could not take the trichinae of 
the poor under their special protection.” 
From the chancellor’s viewpoint the 
prohibition was a measure of internal 
legislation found necessary “after careful 
investigation on sanitary grounds.” Let 
us examine these accusations. There is 
abundant evidence to show that here, as 
in other diplomatic maneuvers, Bis- 
marck deliberately utilized a smoke 
screen to hide his real intentions. The in- 
terdiction of American pork was much 
less a sanitary than a_ protectionist 
measure.°*° 


49L. L. Snyper, “Bismarck in American cari- 
cature,”’ American-German review, V, No. 1 (1938), 
42-45. 

s°oOf the relatively few specialists in German- 
American relations, two outstanding scholars, Al- 
fred Vagts and Count Otto zu Stolberg-Wernigerode, 
agree that the prohibition was influenced basically 
by Bismarck’s desire to restrict menacing imports in 
the interests of home consumption. Stolberg-Werni- 
gerode, however, shows much sympathy for the 
German case: ‘‘There can also be no doubt that in- 
adequate meat inspection in America had given 
cause for complaint for some time. Only microscopic 
inspection was considered by European experts as a 
sufficient guarantee against trichinosis, and such in- 
spection was not compulsory in the United States. 
.... Stubborn denial of American mistakes resulted 
in a controversy with Germany which was by no 
means negligible” (p. 150). Vagts, on the other hand, 
considers the prohibition understandable as a meas- 
ure of protection, but he describes the sanitary ex- 


There were, indeed, cases of trichi- 
nosis in Germany which could be traced 
to the eating of pork; but most of these 
cases of death or disease had resulted 
from the use of freshly slaughtered Ger- 
man, Russian, or Hungarian pork. The 
German (and also European) practice of 
eating pork unboiled* was a dangerous 
one and undoubtedly was responsible for 
the sporadic outbreaks of trichinosis 
which the German government at- 
tributed to American swine.” The Ber- 
liner Tribune quoted official German re- 
ports showing that from 1877 to 1879 
there was an average of 33 deaths an- 
nually from trichinosis; yet ‘‘there has 
not been proved to be one case of death, 
or even disease, from eating American 
pork.”’3 In an interview with an Ameri- 
can newspaperman, Professor Rudolf 
Virchow, the eminent German patholo- 
gist, condemned the prohibition against 
American pork as “utterly illogical, un- 


cuse as “unworthy of belief and inconsequential” 
(Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der 
Weltpolitik [New York, 1935], I, 1). 


51 Yet, Americans—the greatest pork-consuming 
people in the world—usually boiled their meat, 
thereby eliminating the danger of trichinae. Ameri- 
can farmers often ate pork two or three times daily. 
Of 40,000 deaths in Chicago, only two were traced 
to trichinosis. See Michael SCANLAN, A merican pork: 
result of an investigation made under authority of the 
department of state of the United States (Washington, 
1881). The reference above is to the résumé in 
Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 1884), 
p. 310. 


52 Even today Germany is plagued by recurrent 
outbreaks of trichinosis, probably due to the prac- 
tice of eating raw pork. In October 1941 the Reich 
medical authorities had to issue a general warning to 
the public against trichinosis (Howard K. Smrru, 
Last train from Berlin |New York, 1942], p. 320). 


53 Berliner Tribune, Dec. 30, 1882. The news- 
paper furthermore maintained that the methods of 
preparing export meat in the United States were 
absolute death for trichinae. Throughout Uie pork 
dispute the Berliner Tribune, powerful organ of the 
Progressive party, strongly opposed Bismarck. 
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necessary, and unjustifiable on the 
ground of sanitary reasons.’’*4 Asked by 
the French chamber of deputies to give 
his opinions on the necessity of the pro- 
hibition, he answered that no case of 
trichinae in American hog meat had 
been found in Germany during the last 
ten years.°*° 

That the sanita ." reasons were a thin 
pretense was indi \' by a painstaking 
report made by | ited States de- 
partment of agricuw ~.. In February 
1881 the New York Produce Exchange, 
foreseeing the danger to the export trade, 
made repres: tations to the United 
States government, which immediately 
ordered an investigation. Mr. James G. 
Blaine, the secretary of state, through 
Michael Scanlan, chief of the statistical 
bureau, made a searching investigation 
at Chicago and Cincinnati, centers of the 
packing industry. Scanlan received strict 
instructions to investigate every phase of 
the pork industry—from the raising of 
pigs to the manufacture of pork prod- 
ucts. Accompanied by experts and 
stenographers, he visited the principal 
breeders, traders, exporters, packing 
houses, abattoirs, and shippers. His 
thoroughly competent report® conclud- 
ed that the breeding and fattening of 
American swine was so superior to the 
standards prevailing everywhere else in 
the world that the percentage of in- 
fected hogs was much smaller in the 
United States than elsewhere. The Ber- 
liner Tribune was deeply impressed by 


54 New York Herald, Jan. 15, 1884. See also 
Vacts, I, 2. The anti-Bismarck and pro-American 
German Liberal party sought to lift the prohibition 
by appealing to science, utilizing Virchow’s micro- 
scope and pen to prove that there was no danger 
from American pork. 


55 The references above are to the résumé of the 
“Scanlan Report,” loc. cit., pp. 309-10. 

s* Published on April 26, 1881. See note 51. The 
references above are to the résumé, ibid. 


the Scanlan report: “To assume that an 
industry which is carried on with such 
painstaking cleanliness and such order 
and regularity would expose its interest 
to the danger of ruining the entire prod- 
uct, by introducing diseased swine, would 
indicate a total ignorance of the princi- 
ples underlying its prosperity. The 
American speculates, but he does not 
adulterate, for he well knows that it 
would ruin his trade forever. ‘To mix 
and to fix’ is better understood in Europe 
than in America.”’*7 

An indication of Bismarck’s real mo- 
tive in banning American pork may be 
found in his remark to an American 
journalist in July 1884: “It is absolutely 
necessary for us people of Europe to 
protect ourselves in time against your 
competition, for whenever the point ar- 
rives that the United States is net 
checked in its inroads on our agriculture, 
complete ruin will overtake our land- 
holding classes.’’s* Bismarck considered 
the large landowners as pillars of the 
monarchy, as men of noble lineage, 
whose sons formed the flower of the 
German army. He was anxious to shield 
them from foreign competition, especial- 
ly if their status as a class were endan- 
gered.5° Thekey tothe problem, according 
to the German Liberals, was that the 
German proprietors resented that a 
pound of American pork could be 
bought in Germany at less cost than the 
home product. “If the price of pork rises 
5-pfennigs per pound, a hog of 300 
pounds gains 15 marks in value on pres- 
ent prices; the result is that large farmers 
who slaughter yearly from 500 to 1000 
head have a gain of 7500 to 15,000 


57 Nov. 11, 1882. 


588 Wolf von SCHTERBRAND, Germany, welding of a 
world power (New York, 1902), p. 354. 


59 Vacts, I, 6-7. 
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marks.’ To the contention of the Liberals 
that his prohivition of the importation 
of “sick hogs’ would lead to a higher 
cost of food, Bismarck answered: ‘“‘Agi- 
tationsliige.’’* He brusquely dismissed 


the American arguments that he had 


banned the American product “not on 
hygienic grounds but simply as a matter 
of protection for the German farmer at 
the expense of the German poor.” 
There was considerable resentment in 
the United States when it became clear 
that Bismarck did not intend the pro- 
hibition to be a temporary measure. 
During 1884 members of congress re- 
ceived numerous letters from their con- 
stituents urging retaliatory action 
against Germany. The prevalence of 
anger over a wide section of the country 
was indicated by a series of bills and 
resolutions introduced into both the 
house and the senate bearing on the 
problem of retaliation. Both President 
Arthur and Secretary of State Freling- 
huysen believed, however, that a cus- 
toms war with Germany was undesirable 
and that it was wiser to move slowly. In 
his message to congress (December 1883) 
Arthur suggested ‘‘equitable  retalia- 
tion,’ but he alluded in general to in- 
vidious distinctions against American 
products by foreign governments and 
not specifically to the prohibition of 
American pork by Germany. Freling- 


_huysen felt that the mere introduction 


of legislative bills would have a sufficient 
effect and advised against any retalia- 
tory legislation.* 


6 Sargent to Frelinghuysen, Berlin, Jan. 1, 1883, 
Foreign relations, 1883, Part I (Washington, 1884), 
Pp. 325. 

6t Otto von BrsMARcK, Gedanken und Erinnerun- 
gen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1928), p. 498. 

62 New York Herald, Dec. 27, 1882. 


63 Frelinghuysen to Arthur, Jan. 30, 1884, ibid., 
Jan. 31, 1884. 


By 1885 Germany had imposed addi- 
tional duties on wheat and rye and had 
contemplated measures hostile to Ameri- 
can petroleum. A house resolution called 
for instructions to the committee on 
foreign affairs to “inquire into and re- 
port whether the interests of the United 
States do not demand the adoption of 
like discriminatory measures against 
such principal articles imported from the 
German Empire as are grown or manu- 
factured in the United States.’’®** The com- 
mittee on foreign affairs later reported 
on the resolution and resolved that the 
president be requested to take immedi- 
ate steps to secure from the German 
Empire the benefits of the most-favored- 
nation clause in the treaty of 1828 with 
Prussia, still in force. Nothing, however, 
developed from this request for ‘“im- 
mediate action.” 

Two closely related developments 
finally led to the end of the pork dispute. 
The first one, initiated by the American 
congress, was designed to meet the Ger- 
man government halfway by agreeing to 
inspect American meats before exporta- 
tion. In 1886 a bill was introduced in the 
senate (S. 1644) providing for an inspec- 
tion of meats for exportation. In the 
discussion of the bill on the floor, Senator 
George F. Edmunds of Vermont made 
reference to Germany’s claim of disease 
“when it is obvious as a matter of fact 


that it is merely a method of excluding 


American productions.’°’ There was no 
action, however, for four years. Then, 
on August 30, 1890 came an act of con- 
gress in the form of a law providing for 
meat inspection. In a debate before the 


64 U.S., Congressional record (48th cong., 2d sess. 
[1884-85]), Vol. XVI, Part IIIT (Washington, 1885), 
p. 2028. 


6s U.S., Congressional record (49th cong., 1st sess. 
[1885-86], Vol. XVII, Part II (Washington, 1886), 
p. 1760. 
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reichstag in late January 1891 Dr. 
Barth introduced a resolution requesting 
the government to withdraw the order 
of March 6, 1883. Karl Heinrich von 
Boetticher, the vice-chancellor, objected 
on the grounds that the American in- 
spection law did not make examination 
compulsory and that it was made on the 
product already boxed. The resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 133 to 106. 
On March 3, 1891 congress passed an 
act making microscopic inspection of 
meat compulsory.®? Thus, one of the 
critical objections of the Germans to 
American pork was removed, and the 
German government was given an op- 
portunity to lift the ban without losing 
face. 

Of considerably greater importance 
was the second development, the pros- 
pect of possible American retaliatory 
action. Although the American govern- 
ment until this time had rigidly avoided 
the promulgation of retaliatory legisla- 
tion (despite the fact that members of 
congress continually introduced such 
measures), it became evident that re- 
taliation was now imminent. The vic- 
tory of Benjamin Harrison over Grover 
Cleveland in the presidential elections 
of 1888 resulted in the dominance of the 
protective tariff party. According to the 
McKinley Tariff of October 1, 1890, the 
president, under section 3, had the pow- 
er to reimpose a duty on German sugar 
and sugar products imported into the 
United States after January 1, 1892. 
Germany at this time exported large 
quantities of beet sugar to the United 
States. During the illness of Count von 
Arco Valley, the German minister to the 


6 Phelps to Blaine, Jan. 24, 1891, Foreign rela- 
tions, 1891, Part I (Washington, 1892), pp. 501-2. 


67 Wharton to Count von Arco Valley, Washing- 
ton, June 15, 1891, ibid., pp. 527-28. 
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United States, the German chargé d’af- 
faires, Mumm von _ Schwartzenstein, 
sought to forestall this prospective ac- 
tion by intimating the intention of his 
government to accept the inspection law 
as satisfactory and revoke the prohibi- 
tion of American pork. The American 
president replied, with a touch of sar- 
casm, that the two questions were un- 
related, since American pork had been 
shut out because it allegedly exposed 
German consumers to disease.°* Never- 
theless, an agreement was reached in the 
form of an exchange of declarations, 
since called ““The Saratoga Agreement.’ 
Germany agreed to import American 
pork and pork products into Germany 
with an official certificate stating that 
the meat had been examined and found 
free from qualities injurious to health. 
In return, the American government 
agreed not to take advantage of the 
clause in the McKinley Tariff regarding 
German sugar. With this guid pro quo 
the pork dispute was terminated. 

Significantly, the Saratoga Agreement 
was not negotiated until after Bismarck’s 
resignation in 1890. Bismarck rarely 
changed his course. In retirement at 
Friedrichsruh he bitterly «riticized the 
new government through tne columns 
of the Hamburger Nachrichten. He ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the Saratoga 
Agreement, holding that “it attached 
officially the same trustworthiness to a 
foreign certificate as to that heretofore 
only enjoyed by a domestic certificate.”””° 
To the retired chancellor the American 
hog remained unacceptable. 


THE City COLLEGE, NEw YORK 
68 Wharton to Phelps, Washington, June 15, 
1891, ibid., p. 511. 


69 KEIM, p. 74; also STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE, 
pp. 167-68. 


70 STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE, p. 168. 
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LORD LANSDOWNE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND THE IRISH REBELLION 


WILLIAM B. WILLCOX 


POLITICIAN in retirement usually 
attracts scant attention from 
contemporaries or historians. 

This is particularly true of the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Under his earlier 
title of earl of Shelburne, he had been 
an important figure during the War of 
the American Revolution and, in its last 
year, prime minister. He had been driven 
from office after negotiating peace with 
the United States and its allies and in 
1784 was created marquis of Lansdowne. 
He spent most of his remaining years at 
Bowood, his country estate in Wiltshire, 
until his death in 1805. This was a period 
of decreasing political activity, as his 
health waned. But his interests were as 
keen as ever, and he was still, as he had 
been, one of the best-informed men in 
Great Britain.’ 

During this retirement he carried on a 
correspondence with his friend Thomas 
Coutts, the prominent London banker.’ 

‘His wealth of information was proverbial 
enough for satire: 


“Your lordships’ hairs would stand on end to hear 
My last dispatches from the Grand Vizier. 
The fears of Dantzick merchants can’t be told; 
My accounts from Cracow make my blood run 
cold” 
(quoted from the “Rolliad’” in Edmond George 
Pretty-FitzMAurRIcE, Baron Fitzmaurice, Life of 
William, earl of Shelburne, afterwards first marquess 
of Lansdowne {2d ed.; 2 vols.; London, 1912], I, 488). 


2 This friendship is not mentioned in either 
Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, or in E. H. COLE- 
RIDGE, Life of Thomas Coutts, banker (2vols.; London, 
1920). But it was a close relationship by 1793, to 
judge by the tone of the first letters, and became, if 
anything, closer with time. There was even a false 


29 


Coutts’s letters have perished, but twen- 
ty-three of Lansdownc’s to Coutts have 
been preserved among the Shelburne 
papers, now in the William L. Clements 
Library of the University of Michigan. 
They range in date from 1793 to 1802. 
Those after 1798 are concerned almost 
entirely with private affairs, but those of 
the first five years are filled with com- 
ments on the two main themes of the 
time—the war with France and the cri- 
sis in Ireland. The expressions of opinion 
are often repetitive, and a sampling 
makes clear the marquis’ position. His 
comments on specific events are some- 
times based on guess or rumor, not worth 
resurrecting. The excerpts deal, for the 
most part, with matters on which he 
purported to be well informed. Punctua- 
tion and spelling have been modernized 
in some instances, but the italics through- 
out are Lansdowne’s. Ellipses indicate 
omissions of unimportant material. 

The marquis’ views were biased, and 
the bias is part of their interest. He was a 
liberal who distrusted the world in gen- 
eral and ministers in particular. Both his 
liberalism and his distrust made him 
gloomy about the home front and the 
policies of government. His affection for 
France, moreover, colored his attitude 
toward the Revolution and blinded him 
to the danger inherent in French con- 


rumor i:: 1799 that it was to be cemented by Lans- 
downe’s marriage to Coutts’s daughter (Journal of 
Elizabeth Lady Holland {1797-1811}, ed. the EArt or 
ILCHESTER [2 vols.; London, 1908], I, 256). 
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quests. Last but not least, he was think- 
ing in terms of a false historical analogy, 
one of the subtlest traps for a good mind. 
His analogue was the War of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, which he had helped to 
end. It was false because the Americans 
had had a fixed and limited objective— 
independence—whereas the French ob- 
jective grew more grandiose with each 
successful campaign; the eventual basis 
of negotiation with revolutionary Ameri- 
ca, therefore, did not exist with revolu- 
tionary France. This the marquis could 
not see. 

The result of his bias was a chronic 
desire for peace. The desire was shared 
by other members of the opposition, 
such as Fox, and even at times by 
government. But with Lansdowne it 
amounted almost to an obsession. Al- 
though he was intelligent and well in- 
formed, he was limited by the blinders of 
his preconceptions. If the blinders seem 
more like blindness, it is well to remem- 
ber the isolation of some modern liberals 
at the beginning of another great war. 
The tendency in liberalism to focus on 
domestic reform, to the exclusion of for- 
eign danger, would seem to have changed 
little since the days of Lansdowne. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


I 
Bowoop Park, 26th November, 1793. 


As to Lord Moira’s expedition, nothing 
very particular has reached me as to what is 
intended, or as to the motive for calling upon 
him.3 I think it seldom answers mixing war 
and politics. I suppose it must be in conse- 
quence of invitations from the royalists, in 


3 Francis Rawdon-Hastings, earl of Moira (later 
marquis of Hastings), had been put in command of 
an expedition to aid the French rebels in La Vendée 
and Brittany. He sailed on December 1, failed to 
make contact with the insurgents, and fell back on 
Guernsey. 
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which case I hope they will be more to be 
depended on than those upon which the 
Duke of Brunswick‘ acted..... But every 
sensible man whom I meet with agrees with 
your opinion, that it is a war of opinion, and 
must be met by opinion and not by force. 


II 


Lonpon, 14th January, 1794. 


Public affairs at home and abroad afford 
a most alarming prospect. People begin to 
awaken; but I doubt there are still but few 
who see the extent of the danger to the de- 
gree you do, in which I fully agree with you 
in all weathers and all tempers. Supposing 
peace made tomorrow, what a state are we 
in at home? In England all gradation lost, 
the rich overflowing with luxury and dis- 
sipation, the lower class (where after all the 
real power lies in case of convulsion) men 
and women sparring, licentious, unprin- 
cipled, without any sense of religious at- 
tachment and subordination. In Scotland a 
democracy arising in consequence of the in- 
struction and wealth which has insensibly 
found its way, and which in every country 
and upon every principle will be sure to 
force itself, into its due share of power. In 
Ireland just the reverse: power is lavished 
on the bulk of the people,’ just as the policy 
(bad, I acknowledge) of 100 years had de- 
prived the Catholics of both property and 
instruction, and no thought of the conse- 
quences. 

But the ministers are determined on the 
war, though there has been an opening from 
France just before the bad news from 


4 Charles William Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, 
had been commander of the Austro-Prussian armies 
since the outbreak of war in April 1792. He had been 
in close contact with the émigrés at Coblenz. The ref- 
erence may be particularly to his impolitic manifesto 
of July 27, 1792, against the revolutionaries. 


5 By the enfranchisement of the Irish Catholics 
in 1793. Lansdowne later made similar remarks 
about Scotland and Ireland in a speech in the house 
of lords; see William CopBett, Cobbett’s parliamen- 
tary history of England, from the Norman Conquest, in 
1066, to the year 1803 (36 vols.; London, 1806-20), 
XXX (1792-94), 734. 
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Toulon.® It was rejected; and the news came 
immediately after, too late to recover the 
messenger at Dover. I am assured of this in 
a certain confidence, and therefore wish it 
to go no further..... 

I am assured from the best authority 
that the supineness of all ranks and disaf- 
fection of the lower, in the Low Countries, is 
not to be described, though they are on the 
eve of such another attack as has succeeded 
against the Duke of Brunswick and General 
Wurmser.’? It is, however, reported that 
Lord Moira’s expedition is once more laid 
aside;* but I shall not be surprised to hear 
that it is again resumed at the entreaty of 
the emigrants, who are acting over again 
the game of the American loyalists in 1782. 


III 
Lonpon, 28th January, 1794. 


The accounts from all parts, you may 
depend upon it, are very bad, and a spirit 
prevailing among the lower ranks in both 
kingdoms which requires very wise and very 
happy management to keep down. Power 
will not do to quell it; and authority, I am 
afraid, there is none. 


IV 
Bowoop Park, 3d July, 1794. 


Flanders I look upon as gone,? and the 
next question to be whether the French will 
attack Holland or Germany or both. I have 


6 The recapture of the city by the French from 
the Anglo-Spanish forces (December 19, 1793). I 
have been unable to find any other reference to peace 
overtures at this time. 


7The retreat of the Austro-Prussian armies, 
initiated on December 23, 1793, by Hoche’s attack 
at Hagenau upon the Austrians under Wurmser. 


8 Moira’s forces were held in the Channel Is- 
lands and the Isle of Wight until the following June, 
when they were sent to the Low Countries for the 
unsuccessful defense of Ostend. 


9 This pessimism was justified if Lansdowne had 
already received news of the battle of Fleurus, 
fought on June 25. Jourdan’s victory opened the 
Austrian Netherlands to the French and paved the 
way for the subsequent occupation of Holland and 
the left bank of the Rhine. 


no expectation that the three cabinets of 
which government is to be composed"? will 
put an end to the war till the public voice 
becomes irresistible, though I do not imag- 
ine they will find it so easy to agree about 
the mode of carrying it on. In the mean 
time I am employed like a good subject, 
planning improvements of my property, as 
if not only the constitution but my own 
family was to last a thousand years. 


V 
Bowoop Park, 12th September, 1794. 


As to public affairs, I am of opinion that 
if the war is to last this and another cam- 
paign, there will not be an estate in the 
greatest part of Europe worth seven years’ 
purchase under their present titles..... I 
suppose Mr. Windham" is to return with an 
account of new generals and new plans, but 
I doubt whether any will do but peace. Iam 
persuaded nothing else will. 


VI 
Bowoop Park, 5th October, 1794. 


I consider the war as over. Letters from 
the army in Flanders say that it is pervaded 
with discontent and contempt, and the 
West Indies is certainly in the utmost 
danger,” while the measures taken by gov- 
ernment appear too plainly to be nothing 
but contradiction upon contradiction. The 
putting off parliament under these circum- 


™ A reference to the coalition which Pitt was in 
process of forming, to include the Portland Whigs in 
the government. Lansdowne’s phrasing suggests 
that he expected the inclusion of a third faction. For 
his opinion of the resultant ministry see the letter 
of November 25, 1794. 


™ William Windham, a Portland Whig, had be- 
come secretary at war in the cabinet reshuffle in 
July. He had then gone to the Low Countries for a 
conference with General Clerfayt, the Austrian 
commander, to improve Austro-British co-opera- 
tion in the field. 


12 The British expedition to the West Indies had 
sailed in November 1793. All the French islands, 
except parts of Guadeloupe, were in British hands 
by the following October. But the French counter- 
offensive was beginning to develop, while fever was 
taking its dreadful toll of the British forces. 
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stances proves a change somewhere.’ I 
am sorry to hear so much said about as- 
sassinations, as nothing appears more clear- 
ly in the history of all governments than 
that much talk of any crime creates it.™ 


VII 
Bowoop Park, 5th November, 1794. 


By everything I hear, both court and 
ministry are bent on continuing the war. 
But I cannot help persuading myself that 
peace must [?] force its own way. There is 
every reason to believe that the French do 
not think of incorporating the Low Coun- 
tries, but to leave them to erect a republic of 
their [own], suited to all their own prejudices, 
religious and civil. But I fear that we shall 
be as we were in the American war, a year 
too late with every expedient, and that 
things will be left to force themselves, as 
was the case in 1782. Whoever was as in- 
timately acquainted as I was with the fer- 
ments of that time must shudder at the re- 
newal of such a ferment, under all the addi- 
tional circumstances of the present hour." 
I am well assured that in regard to Holland 
we suffer still more by our misconduct than 
by our misfortunes, and that we have total- 
ly mistaken the temper and the interests of 
that country as well as of our own. 

I have no political connection with Ire- 
land, but I understand that the negotiation 
is still depending in London." 


3 Parliament had been prorogued for one month 
in the middle of July, and then again until the end of 
December. 


"4 The talk was an outgrowth of the government’s 
attempt to suppress all reformers as Jacobins. Al- 
though the recent prosecution of Horne Tooke and 
his companions had failed, there was still widespread 
belief in the existence of a revolutionary conspiracy. 
An attack on the king was, in fact, made a year 
later. 


*s Lansdowne’s speeches in the house of lords are 
full of analogies with the American Revolution 
(Parliamentary history, XXX [1793-94], 422, 730, 
1082, and 1401; XXXI [1794-95], 1272-73; XXXII 
[1795-97], 197 and 605; XXXIII [1797-98], 1332- 
33; XXXVI [1801-3], 1507). 


6 The political bargaining preparatory to the ap- 
pointment of a liberal lord lieutenant, Earl Fitz- 


Vill 
Bowoop Park, 12th November, 1794. 


I hear very extraordinary accounts of 
the activity and exertions of the French in 
regard to their marine. I hope our ministry, 
after forcing the French into being the first 
landed power in Europe,"’ will not be al- 
lowed to drive them into becoming the first 
maritime power too. 


Ix 
LONDON, 25th November, 1794. 


As to the news of which everybody is 
full, I really know nothing authentic..... 
I do not conceive that there can be a doubt 
that the prorogation must have been with a 
view to negotiation, and that some steps 
must have preceded it on one or both sides, 
and that it is a true negotiation—for it is 
always a refinement to suppose a false one; 
besides that, it is too late in the day for any- 
thing of that sort, nor does it consist with so 
large a cabinet and so composed as the pres- 
ent. 

As to the French refusing to negotiate 
with Pitt, I hold it nonsense. Things may 
not go quite so smooth, or in regard to lesser 
points so well, but the great point of peace 
or war can never turn upon men. How it 
may affect the character of the present 
ministry, after all they have said, is quite 
another consideration. I am therefore a 
firm believer in peace, and that it must 
take place this winter. For the ministry can- 
not be blind to a cry getting up, which we 
shall shortly find going twenty miles an 
hour in favour of it with accumulated force. 

At least these are my politics, and I have 
no scruple to entrust them to a friend who, 


william. His brief lieutenancy was instrumental in 
producing the rebellion of three years later. See John 
Holland Rose, Life of William Pitt (2 vols. in one; 
London, 1923), II, 339-42. 


'7 Lansdowne made a similar charge in the house 
of lords in 1797 (Parliamentary history, XXXIII 
[1797-98], 758). A recent example of such reasoning 
is the argument that British foreign policy pro- 
duced Nazi aggression. 
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I am sure, will take no pleasure in proving 
me a false prophet. But I must once more 
add that I know nothing authentic except 
mere tattle, abundance of which naturally 
transpires from a cabinet of thirteen and 
their dependents, acting upon different 
principles and affections, and scrambling 
for everything that offers with ten times 
more keenness than they apply to any of the 
great points depending. People say what 
will become of France when left to itself; I 
should be glad that they would tell me what 
will become of us? 


xX 
Lonpon, 17th February, 1796. 


The minister’s speech of yesterday con- 
firms all that I collected elsewhere, which 
is that ministers continue to connect the 
existence of the republic and the assignats 
together, and cannot be persuaded that if 
one falls, the other must not at the same 
time; and by all I can find they depend up- 
on this favourite hypothesis more than upon 
any plan of campaign.” ....On the other 
hand, every one that comes from Paris 
agrees that there is a vast deal of gold and 
silver in France and that the only difficulty 
is how to get at it, which it is supposed the 
new government will do. 


XI 


Bowoop Park, Sunday 
[autumn of 1796"°]. 


As to peace and war, I am quite at a loss 
to form any opinion. It is pretty clear what 


18 “The minister’s speech” was Pitt’s in the house 
on February 15, in which he argued that peace 
would come in due time through exhaustion of the 
Directory’s power to continue the war (ibid., 
XXXII [1795-97], 720-26). Lansdowne’s criticism 
of this argument echoes his earlier public statements, 
for which see ibid., XX XI (1794-95), 1272; XXXII 
(1795-97), 197-98. 

19 The date appears from internal evidence. The 
letter undoubtedly refers to the peace negotiations 
of 1796-97, of which there were two—at Paris in the 
autumn and at Lille in the following summer. The 
British negotiator at both was Lord Malmesbury, 
but this reference is to the first; the second was not 
at Paris, and Malmesbury’s selection for it could not 
have been unexpected. 


our court means. The selection of such an 
ambassador sufficiently bespeaks their dis- 
positions, especially where nothing of the 
kind was requisite or expected. I have very 
strong reasons for believing the French on 
their side thoroughly well disposed to peace, 
and still on what may be called reasonable 
terms, if they could be persuaded of a cor- 
responding inclination on our side. 

However these things may be, the step 
cannot fail to prove of immense importance 
at home and abroad, turn which way it will, 
as to its instantaneous consequences. For 
they will never suffer an ambassador of Lord 
M[almesbury]’s character to continue long 
at Paris in an uncertain state. It will either 
break off immediately upon some bye point, 
like including our allies or something of the 
sort, or else they will make propositions 
which may serve to divide the public, if not 
the ministry, in case they are not accepted. 
On the other hand, individuals and parties 
will have it at their option to take new 
ground, according as they approve or dis- 
approve the terms that are proposed..... 
It is likewise supposed that whenever the 
negotiation breaks off, it may be the signal 
for a formidable attack which is meditating 
against the Directory, on account of their 
inability.?° 


XII 


Bowoop Park, 7th November, 1796. 


Alas, all my good is yet to come, which 
makes me so impatient for a peace, that I 
may ....do a little [?] before I take my 
leave of men and things forever. We must 
have peace or be ruined beyond redemption. 
For government have so bewildered fi- 
nances, army, and government in both 
kingdoms, that nothing but confusion can 
be expected in case the war is continued. I 


20 An attack materialized, but it was a cause 
rather than effect of the failure to reach a settlement. 
The coup d’état of Fructidor (September 4, 1797) 
virtually ended negotiations, which were not re- 
newed until after Pitt’s resignation in 1801. Lans- 
downe’s distrust of these overtures is surprising, in 
view of his desire for peace. An explanation may be 
his obviously low opinion of Malmesbury. 
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take it for granted that the negotiation has 
been carrying on all this time, and when the 
minister comes from Vienna* it will be 
either ready to be concluded or broke. It is 
certain that the Directory were very much 
against the Spanish declaration.” 


XHI 
Bowoop Park, 16th November, 1796. 


Perhaps it is instinct which persuades me 
there must be peace, in opposition to what 
Sir Francis Baring*’ and everybody writes 
from London. But I cannot allow myself to 
believe that three such descriptions as the 
crown, the ministry, and the public can look 
with indifference at bankruptcy and civil 
war, which in my conscience I believe to be 
at least the possible result of such measures 
as you describe. The minister can never be 
serious in appearing to differ from his own 
friends and the public sense, coming to him 
through so sure a channel,‘ if he was not 
determined privately on peace. .... 

As to Ireland, nothing can be quieter 


21 At the beginning of the Paris negotiations 
Malmesbury was asked whether he was empowered 
to treat for Austria as well as for Great Britain. He 
communicated with Lord Grenville, the foreign 
secretary, who sent a peremptory request to Vienna 
for the participation of the imperial government, 
with a hint that Great Britain would otherwise make 
a separate peace. 


22 This statement is apparently unfounded. The 
Franco-Spanish treaty in August had pledged Spain 
to take a more active part against Great Britain 
than she wished, and she had been virtually pushed 
into her declaration of war in October. 


23 The London merchant and banker, founder of 
Baring Brothers and Company. He was a friend and 
protégé of Lansdowne, and at the time a member of 
parliament from the marquis’ borough of Chipping 
Wycombe. 


24 Pitt could not have already lost hope of peace. 
The Paris negotiations had no more than begun, and 
Grenville’s message to Vienna had been sent only 
nine days before. I conjecture that Coutts was the 
sure channel: that he had expressed himself to the 
prime minister on the public desire for peace and 
had mentioned this to Lansdowne. Coutts was an 
old friend of Pitt’s mother, the dowager Lady Chat- 
ham; he had known the son for years, if on less in- 
timate terms, and was his banker as well as a family 
friend. 
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than the centre and the south of Ireland. 
But what is almost incredible, it is said and 
believed that the government have en- 
couraged disturbances in the north between 
the Protestants and Catholics, repenting of 
what they have done in favour of the latter, 
and wishing to retract it, upon a principle of 
playing one against another.’ But what in- 
credible things have we not seen for some 
years past? 


XIV 
Bowoop PARK, 29th June, 1798. 


I hear nobody defended the Irish chan- 
cellor® in the house of commons, but in the 
house of lords Lord Grenville’s speech con- 
sisted of an éloge of him and of his services. 
The conclusion is too obvious.??....To 
subjugate a whole people requires different 
times, men, and means from any which now 
present themselves. I have known Lord 
Cornwallis*® all my life; he is naturally 
moderate but obstinate, and will be sure to 
obey whatever orders are sent him, having 
for several years past adopted a military 


2s This rumor seems to have been a forerunner of 
a later charge, that government fomented the re- 
bellion of 1798 as an excuse for forcing through the 
Act of Union. For the latter accusation see J. G. 
Swift MacNEILL, Constitutional and parliamentary 
history of Ireland till the Union (London, 1917), pp. 
305-13; Rosk, II, 391-94. 


26 John Fitzgibbon, earl of Clare and lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, had spoken in the Irish house of 
lords on February 19. He had claimed that the ex- 
cesses charged to the soldiers and Defenders had 
been grossly exaggerated, and he had argued against 
conciliation by the Irish government. 


27 Grenville’s defense of Clare was presumably on 
either June 15 or 27; at both times he opposed mo- 
tions for the reform of the Irish administration, in 
speeches which were not reported. The obvious rea- 
son for reform was the Irish rebellion, which had 
broken out in May. Since Grenville spoke for the 
government, Lansdowne’s conclusion was that the 
ministry still supported the reactionaries in Dublin. 


28 Charles, second earl and first marquis Corn- 
wallis, had been tacitly acquitted of blame for the 
surrender at Yorktown and had later made an ex- 
cellent record as governor-general of India. He had 
been appointed viceroy and commander-in-chief in 
Ireland on the eve of the rebellion. 
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principle of conduct. My reliance, after all, 
is on the Continental powers, that they will 
feel it their interest to include us in the gen- 
eral pacification,?? which will give time for 
the general opinion which must collect to 
save Ireland. The worst, in the mean time, 
is that the present ministers seem to have 
a passion for offensive measures, to the 
planning [of] which I take them to be lam- 
entably incompetent; while they neglect 
defensive measures, which the great mass, 
particularly of our naval force, might make 
easy, and would prevent a world of ill.s° 


XV 
Bowoop Park, 15th July, 1798. 


Instead of public affairs mending, it ap- 
pears that they must grow much worse, and 
cannot fail of putting all our nerves and con- 
stitutions to the severest possible trial. The 
temper of our court, the apathy and cor- 
ruption of the public, the system which is 
every day taking a wider circle in France 


with no adequate force to oppose it, puts” 


peace at a greater distance than ever. I see 
nothing on the other side except some re- 
verse in the French affairs, which is a mira- 
cle for which we have waited long enough; 
or a northern confederacy, which is suppos- 
ing Prussia and Austria, fire and water, to 
join cordially; or that our ministry should 
break up, which I do not think likely, not- 
withstanding the reports which are in cir- 
culation." . . 


29 This was, of course, wishful thinking, perhaps 
induced by the abortive Austro-French negotiations 
then going on at Selz. The tide of French militarism 
was rising, as Landsdowne admits in the next letter. 
The Papal States and Switzerland had been over- 
run, Napoleon was in Egypt, and Europe was head- 
ing toward the war of the Second Coalition. 


3° A criticism borne out by events: three French 
expeditions reached the Irish coast between August 
and October, unopposed by the British navy. 


3« This is the last word in the correspondence 
about the prospects of peace. Lansdowne’s speeches 
indicate that he was still discouraged in November 
but that he was hopeful again in the following year 
(Parliamentary history, XX XIII [1797-98], 872-79, 
1535-39, 1542-43). 


I am well informed from the north [of 
Ireland] that though the enlightened people 
remain firm, the mass of the country are 
alarmed for their trade, and disgusted with 
France on account of the treatment of 
America.” But the severity publicly and 
privately recommended by the part of 
Irish government which originated all the 
ill prevents any good in a position which 
admits of a great deal..... The interpre- 
tation put on Lord C[ornwallis|’s orders, 
the private pique and ill will which is still 
exercised, is most likely to create a new 
rising. The south, where it is apparently 
quiet, I am myself convinced will be ready 
to rise whenever they are called upon by the 
party. 


XVI 
Bowoop Park, 1st August, 1798. 


I am very glad to hear from Ireland that 
Lord C{ornwallis] is approved by all parties 
but the Beresfords.33 But all will not do 
without some fundamental measure, and 
I do not see what that can be except a union. 
Things can never go on as they are. In- 
dependence is out of the question. The mass 
of the nation is incapable of it; you may as 
well give independence to the slaves on a 
Jamaica estate. Nothing remains but a un- 


32 This statement is hard to credit. The XYZ 
dispatches had been published in April, and a 
Franco-American war was imminent. But it could 
scarcely have swayed the “mass” of Ulstermen, 
when their own problems were so immediate. The 
rebels among them had better ground for disgust in 
the inadequacy of French assistance. Lansdowne 
does not mention the analogies between the Irish 
problem at this time and the American problem by 
1780. In a speech in 1795, however, he had pointed 
out that “‘neither for England, nor for Ireland was 
the system of force better calculated than for 
America” (ibid., XX-XI [1794-95], 1448). 


33 The faction led by John Beresford, Irish chief 
commissioner of the revenue, known because of his 
influence as ‘the King of Ireland.’’ He and Clare, 
leading defenders of the Protestant ascendancy, 
were doubtless the “part of Irish government”’ to 
which Lansdowne refers in the previous letter. They 
opposed Cornwallis because of his lenient treatment 
of the rebels. 
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ion; and it’s remarkable, all the letters I get 
from sensible men at home or abroad join 
in this opinion. 
XVII 
Bowoop Park, 8th August, 1798. 


I consider Ireland as having had a won- 
derful escape, but I cannot consider it as 
safe till some plan for its future government 
is fallen upon. It is impossible that it can go 
on, after what has happened, upon a plan of 
no government. As to independence, it suits 
Ireland as little as it does this country. It 
is in no way prepared for it; and with Ire- 
land independent and America on one side, 
and France on the other, this country neces- 
sarily becomes the immediate object of 
foreign conquest or of revolution. Nothing 
remains, therefore, but a union, which with 
all its difficulties becomes an indispensable 
measure for the preservation of both coun- 
tries. 


XVIII 
BATH, 19th December, 1708. 


After all that has passed and all that has 
been conceded, I conceive it to be utterly 
impossible to govern Ireland without a par- 
liamentary or a federal union. The latter is 
giving it up to the Catholics on account of 
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their numbers.34 It is a dangerous crisis, 
for if government fail in their present at- 
tempt, there is no answering for what will 
follow. Scotland, I take it for granted, will 
insist on a dissolution of their union; and 
the seeds of civil dissention, which ministers 
have been carefully sowing these five years, 
will, I am persuaded, sooner or later produce 
great and unexpected consequences. In the 
mean time, I am sorry to hear of nothing but 
war from London and from abroad. I assure 
you I never wish to hear or think about 
public affairs. 


34 Federal union was an idea to which Lansdowne 
returned. In February or March of 1799, when he 
was preparing a speech to the house of lords, he had 
concluded that Ireland would not submit to a par- 
liamentary union; he was thinking, instead, of sepa- 
rate legislatures for Ulster and the south, appor- 
tioned by property rather than numbers, and com- 
bined with the strongest possible executive under 
the lord lieutenant (from his notes for the speech, 
Shelburne papers, Vol. CLXVIII, Part I, fols. 356- 
69). When he spoke on March 19, he apparently 
abandoned his notes: he argued in favor of Catholic 
emancipation, opposed parliamentary union, and 
then wandered off to other matters. He did not 
mention his ideas of federalism in either this or a 
subsequent speech on Ireland. (Parliamentary his- 
tory, XXXIV [1798-1800], 672-80; XXXV [1800- 
1801], 165-69). He wholly failed to make clear his 
position, presumably because he failed to clarify it 
in his own mind. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN LIFE: 


GEORGE WILSON PIERSON 


HE publication of this series of topical es- 
says and bibliographies around a provoca- 
tive theme should prove an event of far-reach- 
ing implications for students and teachers of the 
American past. It may even mark a turning- 
point in our professional development. For 
here—for the first time, so far as I am aware— 
a group of American scholars has given con- 
centrated and systematic attention to the non- 
American factors, the foreign influences, in the 
evolution of American society since the year 
1800. Quite deliberately they have approached 
our national history from an exterior, cosmo- 
politan, almost anthropological, point of view. 
It follows that there is unprecedented insistence 
on the role that culture contacts, culture con- 
flicts, and culture fusion have played in Ameri- 
can development. Both by theoretical argu- 
ment and by factual illustrations they have 
sought to illuminate the mysteries of intergroup 
reactions, their importance in the formation of 
this receiving society. The effort is remarkable 
in that the organizers of the series have not only 
begun the construction of a theory of culture 
impact (a scheme of explanation whereby alien 
influences can be followed, classified, and meas- 
ured) but, by a definition of unsolved problems 
and by the careful organization of bibliogra- 
phies, have prepared the way for further ex- 
plorations on the widest front. The majority of 
the contributors were drawn from disciplines 
outside the specific field of history. And their 
inquiries were originally undertaken for the 
benefit of a group of Princeton seniors in a con- 
ference course on American civilization. Yet 
the matured results are such as to offer the hope 
that the long day of provincialism in authentic 
American historical scholarship may, at last, 
be waning. 
Admittedly, it is a dangerous thing to certify 
to the originality of a striking interpretation. 


' Foreign influences in American life: essays and 
critical bibliographies. Edited for the Princeton Pro- 
gram of Study in American Civilization by David F. 
Bowers. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 254. $3.00. 
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Let us at least not exaggerate the novelty of the 
approach here emphasized. It has been no se- 
cret, for instance, that in the distinct fields of 
literature and the fine arts our scholar-critics 
and professors of English tended for an uncom- 
mon length of time to be altogether too much 
aware of European priority and superiority, too 
scornful of American mediocrity. Likewise, pro- 
fessional historians will not fail to recall that a 
“germ theory” of American institutions once 
flourished at Johns Hopkins. More recently, an 
increasing company of scholars has been discov- 
ering how impossible it is to go very deeply into 
the story of any particular skill, or craft, or sci- 
ence, or educational innovation without be- 
coming aware of European contributions, or at 
least of European parallels. The possibilities of 
foreign influence cannot, accordingly, be de- 
scribed as entirely neglected. The fact, never- 
theless, remains that neither the influence of 
Herbert Baxter Adams’ seminar, nor the trends 
in neighboring disciplines, nor repeated indi- 
vidual experience in topical studies, nor even a 
certain well-known preoccupation with immi- 
grant “‘contributions” has yet penetrated deep- 
ly enough into our professional consciousness to 
disturb the traditional self-centered interpreta- 
tion of our national evolution. Instead, the 
overwhelming preponderance of historians and 
histories has continued to operate on the as- 
sumption that we are a self-made nation, that 
we are (and in essential matters long have been) 
a superior society—peculiar, individualistic, 
original, full of constructive ability and of 
genius for improvement. 

This patriotic tradition, this urge to think 
well of ourselves, this uneasy impatience with 
anything that suggests an obligation or inferi- 
ority to Europe goes back at least to Bancroft 
and to Emerson. Born perhaps of a psychologi- 
cal craving for self-confidence after the separa- 
tion from England, it has for more than a cen- 
tury been nourished by political loyalty and 
strengthened by economic achievement. Most 
of all, in recent years it has been armed, organ- 
ized, and professionally directed by the frontier 
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theory of Americanism. In fact, so strong has 
been this homekeeping disposition that our na- 
tional development has almost invariably been 
treated as if during the whole century from 1815 
to 1914 American society grew up alone, on its 
own, in an almost perfect vacuum. One is told 
of the rise of the antislavery crusade and of 
other humanitarian movements as if they had 
been American inventions. The ‘‘borrowing”’ 
(and financing) from England of our industrial 
revolution was, apparently, natural and auto- 
matic; what was worth recording, instead, was 
the application and improvement. To many 
historians—strange to say, even in the land- 
grant universities—the migration of the great 
agricultural revolution from England into our 
Middle West never, visibly, took place. Have 
the historical literatures of other nations been 
as self-centered and complacent? Unfortunate- 
ly, some have been even worse. 

Yet recently the tide on this side of the 
water has shown signs of turning. Scholars and 
publicists alike are beginning to see the Ameri- 
can story in a larger context: to apprehend our 
societal evolution as not merely preceded and 
accompanied by European developments but 
as having been ceaselessly stimulated and modi- 
fied by changes and innovations across the At- 
lantic. Under the impact of this war especially, 
even the more ardent nationalists have been 
compelled to acknowledge some dependence on 
European happenings. Yet the origins of this 
tendency of mind must not be attributed to our 
present disasters. One feels that the attitude is 
older and that it sprang less from political, 
rather more from intellectual and philosophi- 
cal, sources. Taking into account the recent 
progress of scholarship in many social and sci- 
entific disciplines, was not something of the sort 
to be looked for in our histories? How long, for 
example, could cultural anthropologists explore 
the contacts of primitive peoples without some 
one of us discovering modern parallels? In par- 
ticular, once our students became interested in 
the history of ideas, were not past intimacies 
within the thought-patterns of the Western na- 
tions almost bound to become obvious and of 
interest? 

However that may be, it should be recorded 
that, at least as early as 1933, professional pub- 
lication, discussion, and university teaching in 
the foreign relations of American civilization 
had already begun. Particularly worth record- 
ing now is that pioneer series of essays by the 
late Dixon Ryan Fox, beginning with his “‘Civi- 


lization in transit,” read before the American 
Historical Association in 1926, and culminating 
in the fresh and sparkling cluster of proposals 
entitled Ideas in motion (New York, 1935). The 
same recognition of indebtedness to Europe was 
illustrated by Fox, and made positive by Ben- 
jamin F. Wright, Jr., in a 1933 symposium of 
the American Historical Association on Sources 
of culture in the Middle West: backgrounds versus 
frontier (New York, 1934). This renewal of in- 
quiry into backgrounds and a dawning aware- 
ness of the volume and persistence of transat- 
lantic intercourse throughout the nineteenth 
century naturally generated uncertainty as to 
the originality of American institutions or the 
sufficiency of the frontier explanation of West- 
ern peculiarities. A number of the mounting 
doubts and criticisms, directed at Turner’s 
frontier hypothesis in the years that followed, 
may therefore be regarded as straws in the same 
veering wind.? 

Meanwhile, in the interest of a broader and 
more generous understanding of our national 
character, American colonial history was also 
beginning to be rewritten. It cannot have es- 
caped notice, for example, that in his masterful 


2See the excellent analytical bibliography by 
Everett E. Epwarps, References on the significance 
of the frontier in American history, “U.S. dept. of 
agriculture library, bibliographical contributions,” 
No. 25 (Edition 2; Washington, April 1939). For a 
key to later trends and publications, see George 
Wilson Pierson, “American historians and the 
frontier hypothesis in 1941,’’ Wisconsin magazine of 
history, XXVI (1942), 36-60 and 170-85. The 
chronological table in Edwards (pp. 89-94) indi- 
cates that American historians were, in general, 
slower to question the validity of the frontier ex- 
planation than were economists, geographers, and 
literary scholars. When they finally began to do so, 
after the death of Frederick Jackson Turner in 
1932, criticism proceeded on a piecemeal basis and 
chiefly with regard to domestic politico-economic 
questions. Dissents were entered in favor of region- 
al, urban, or class-conflict philosophies. Population 
statistics were used to explode assumptions about 
the frontier as “‘safety valve.”’ Nevertheless, the 
growing interest in intellectual history and a sub- 
merged uneasiness about European parallels sup- 
ported the trend toward reappraisal and generated 
explicit criticism of the theory in such essays as 
those of Earl W. Hayter, “Sources of early Illinois 
culture,” Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, 1936 (Pub. No. 43), pp. 81-96, and Rich- 
ard H. Suryock, “British versus German traditions 
in colonial agriculture,’ Mississippi Valley historical 
review, XXVI (1939), 39-54. 
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series on the “Founding of American civiliza- 
tion,’ Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker has not 
been content with those old antagonists, envi- 
ronment and inheritance. Instead, he has been 
putting particular emphasis on establishing a 
balance between heritage, environment, mix- 
ture, and continued intercourse—with most 
illuminating results.3 On the neglected and 
“isolationist” nineteenth century, large-scale 
writing was more difficult. Yet by 1944 one 
could cite the pioneering work of Ralph Henry 
Gabriel, the recognition of European currents 
of thought in certain studies by Charles A. 
Beard,5 and the preoccupations of Richard H. 
Shryock with the culture of the Middle Atlantic 
region and the history of American medicine— 
to say nothing of the great number of refer- 
ences to European origins or examples in Merle 
Curti’s The growth of American thought (New 
York, 1944). All these and many more® were 


3 Thomas Jefferson WERTENBAKER, The Middle 
Colonies (New York, 1938), and The Old South 
(New York, 1942). Notable for a more comparative, 
cosmopolitan point of view is also Carl BripEn- 
BAUGH, Cities in the wilderness: the first century of 
urban life in America, 1625-1742 (New York, 1938). 


4 The course of American democratic thought: an 
intellectual history since 1815 (New York, 1940). 
This ground-breaking work grew out of a course on 
“American thought and civilization,” first offered in 
collaboration with Stanley T. Williams to upper- 
classmen in Yale College in the academic winter of 
1931-32. Subsequently, special topics and problems 
were also worked out in Professor Gabriel’s graduate 
seminar, with such students as Stow Persons (coau- 
thor of the volume under review) and Arthur E. 
Bestor, Jr. (now of Stanford) making significant 
contributions. In 1933-34 a lecture course directly 
on the foreign contacts of the American people— 
later entitled “Foreign relations of American cul- 
ture’’—was organized for Yale College students by 
one of the younger members of the history faculty, 
himself indebted to Mr. Gabriel’s teaching. 


’ Notably, in collaboration with Mary R. BEarp, 
The American spirit: a study of the idea of civilization 
in the United States (New York, 1942). 


6 Suffice it here to cite the 1935 essay by Howard 
Mumford Jones, ‘‘The influence of European ideas 
in nineteenth-century America,’”’ published in his 
Ideas in America (Cambridge, Mass., 1944); Arthur 
Meier SCHLESINGER, “‘World currents in American 
civilization,” in Alan J. B. WAcE et al., Studies in 
civilization (Philadelphia, 1941); and Oscar Car- 
GILL, Intellectual America: ideas on the march (New 
York, 1941). For the reciprocal influence of America 
on Europe, see also Richard Heathcote HEINDEL, 


unmistakable signals—if generally incidental, 
and sometimes quite unintentional, still un- 
mistakable signals—that the time for a broader, 
more cosmopolitan, and more intellectual ap- 
proach to the history of our derivative young 
society was at least approaching. 

By its title, tone, and content the volume 
under review at once makes clear that this time 
has finally arrived. To begin with, David F. 
Bowers and his associates recognize how little 
has been done in this field as a whole, either in 
the way of gathering information or from the 
point of view of interpretation. Accordingly, 
they undertake three things. First, as already 
indicated, they boldly tackle the phenomenon 
of culture transfer. When two groups meet, 
what is the “process of impact’’? What roles do 
conflict, tolerance, conscious or unconscious ad- 
justment, exile or segregation, play? What types 
of acceptance are there? Again, in considering 
the “effect of impact,” at what levels of group 
iife do they occur? What happens to such differ- 
ing parts of a culture as beliefs, practices, or 
personnel? At what relative speeds? In particu- 
lar, how may a valuation be attached to the 
effects of any specific invasion? To the exposi- 
tion of a tentative theory or a framework of 
probabilities Bowers devotes the essential and 
suggestive opening chapter. 

The logical second step is direct application 
to the American past. Yet the field is so enor- 
mous that the investigators have wisely limited 
themselves to brief, sampling reconnaissances 
in a few important areas. Thus, in chapter ii we 
find Stow Persons, of Princeton, resurveying 
the processes of Americanization. In chapters 
iii and iv, James G. Leyburn, of Yale, brings the 
viewpoint of the sociologist to bear on group 
collision and mixture, while Frank D. Graham, 
professor of economics at Princeton, traces the 
successive domination of American economic 
thought by Calvin’s economics, the mercantile 
theory, the English classical school, and the 
German and Marxian philosophies. Next, the 
somewhat misunderstood (and conservative) 
role of the immigrant in politics is analyzed by 
Dr. Oscar Handlin, of Harvard; foreign influ- 
ences in American art, by D. D. Egbert, of the 


The American impact on Britain (Philadelphia, 
1940); and Eric Fiscuer, Passing of the European 
age: a study of the transfer of Western civilization and 
its renewal in other continents (Cambridge, Mass, 
1943). 
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Princeton department of art and archeology. 
In chapters vii and viii the psychology of the 
American literary expatriate is given a fresh 
examination by R. P. Blackmuir, of the Prince- 
ton Program in Creative Writing; and Bowers 
returns to trace the peculiar successes of Hege- 
lian and Darwinian ideas in an alien American 
environment. 

Finally, in a section of seventy pages, sys- 
tematic and critical bibliographies are presented 
covering each of the topical areas whose investi- 
gation has been opened up by the preceding 
studies. The materials are familiar enough; and 
they demonstrate—if demonstration is needed 
—how spotty is the literature on our civiliza- 
tion, how much remains to be done. Yet each 
bibliography is shrewdly organized and pref- 
aced by an analysis of certain important prob- 
lems awaiting examination in each field. Thus, 
to a theory and some illustrations are added the 
working tools for further exploration. 

Yet much remains to be explored! The stu- 
dent will notice that these essays have little to 
say about either (1) Old World origins and 
backgrounds or (2) that mysterious pathologi- 
cal process in the disintegration of societies 
which is called migration. Because the spotlight 
is focused on the moment of impact or on the 
aftereffects in this country, (3) the frequently 
superior developments in ideas, institutions, or 
trends abroad—the corresponding lag in the 
United States—are ignored, as they almost al- 
ways have been. Again, a measurement of (4) 
the counterinfluence of American civilization 
on the parent-societies of Europe is not at- 
tempted at all. The full and comparative study 
of our place in the development of the Western 


world is therefore beyond the intention and 
reach of this particular investigation. 

Furthermore, even in the limited field here 
entered, the findings will need criticism, correc- 
tion, and an immense amount of filling-out. In 
the theoretical section on “impact,” for in- 
stance, not only does the language seem need- 
lessly “sociological” but the conceptual skeleton 
is at bést an incomplete and shaky scaffolding, 
still to be tested, reinforced, no doubt in parts 
wholly rebuilt. Again the topical essays—by 
reason of the superabundance of conventional 
materials and the scarcity of reliable studies on 
European influences—are forced into a treat- 
ment that is either fragmentary or discourag- 
ingly familiar. This the authors realize. Their 
claims for any one of the three parts of their 
book are most modest; the tone tentative, the 
conclusions seldom revolutionary. Neverthe- 
less, they have felt it worth while to make a 
beginning. And the essays that they have writ- 
ten, for all their brevity and imperfections, add 
up to a significant suggestion: the suggestion 
that we re-examine our past from a more disin- 
terested, comparative point of view. Such an 
approach cannot but lead to the perception of 
how unceasing and determining has been our 
intercourse with Europe: ultimately, therefore, 
to the recognition of how consistently we have 
been a part, and a by no means unique or inde- 
pendent element, in the development of West- 
ern civilization on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This constitutes a challenge that American his- 
torians ought to—and, I am confident, will— 
accept. 
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Claims to territory in international law and rela- 
tions. By NORMAN HI Lt, professor of inter- 
national law and relations, University of 
Nebraska. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 248. $3.00. 

This is an important book. The reader has 
before him information about the character- 
istics of territorial controversies, the procedures 
which have been used to deal with them, and 
the kind of arguments which have been made in 
support of territory claims. The author points 
out that arguments have varied greatly accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the territory in dis- 
pute, the procedures employed for settlement, 
and the general atmosphere of opinion at the 
time. Controversies about the “demarcation” 
of established boundaries, about the ‘‘delimita- 
tion’ of boundaries not established, about the 
“acquisition”’ of large areas contiguous to terri- 
tories of the disputing states, and about the 
“acquisition” of colonies or other noncontigu- 
ous areas have enlisted quite different types of 
arguments. 

Arguments can roughly be classified into 
legal and nonlegal. Legal arguments have rested 
upon the interpretation of treaties and other 
documents, upon the significance of formal acts 
of acquisition, and upon evidence of occupation, 
accretion, prescription, recognition, conquest, 
or cession. Territorial propinquity (continuity 
or contiguity) has not often been considered of 
much legal value; but the value of different legal 
arguments has changed with time. Dynastic in- 
heritance, papal grants, discovery, and symbolic 
acts of acquisition were once more important 
than they are now. Perhaps the author might 
have given more attention to the distinction 
between claims resting upon original acquisi- 
tion and claims based upon transfer from an 
earlier sovereign. Legal arguments have been 
more important when the area in dispute is 
small. In controversies over large areas, at least 
one of the disputing states has often relied upon 
arguments of a nonlegal character. These the 
author classifies as historic, geographic, strate- 
gic, economic, and ethnic claims. 

No criteria have been devised for weighing 
the relative value of these different sorts of argu- 
ments or for weighing nonlegal against legal 
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arguments. A court or an arbitral tribunal will 
weigh them differently from diplomatic nego- 
tiators, international conferences, or concilia- 
tion commissions. Relative power and a spirit of 
compromise play a larger role in the latter 
types of procedure. In a peace conference a dis- 
position to weigh all arguments against the de- 
feated power is usually manifested. Sometimes 
the interests of the inhabitants of the area are 
given prime consideration, sometimes the rela- 
tive interests of the disputing states, and some- 
times the general interest of the community of 
nations as a whole. The latter interest often 
plays a role in general conferences where con- 
sideration of general stability is likely to be im- 
portant, though sometimes ‘“‘legitimate titles,” 
sometimes “the balance of power,” and some- 
times maximum satisfaction of “national aspira- 
tions” is considered most conducive to such 
stability. 

The author does not attempt to offer a gen- 
eral solution for territorial controversies. Terri- 
torial disputes are important and are likely to 
continue to be important, but no universally ap- 
plicable formula for their peaceful solution is to 
be expected. Reduction of the significance of 
frontiers by making them less formidable bar- 
riers to movements of trade, capital, and popu- 
lation might make for peace; but again it might 
not. If the sentiment of nationalism continued 
strong, such changes might create anxieties con- 
cerning the cultural and political integrity of 
one or both parties. Although reducing certain 
economic causes of war, such changes might in- 
crease certain political causes of war. 

The modern world order has centered around 
the sovereign territorial state. Such states have 
existed by virtue of their power position, and 
power position has been closely related to terri- 
tory. More territory usually means more re- 
sources for the war machine and more popula- 
tion for recruiting soldiers. It often means a 
more defensible frontier, a larger area for ma- 
neuver and strategic withdrawal, or more ad- 
vanced bases for attack. If world opinion be- 
came more interested in human beings and less 
interested in territorial states, boundaries would 
be of less importance. These two interests are 
not necessarily in conflict, but it makes a differ- 
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ence whether man or the state is put first. A 
gradual shift of opinion in favor of man may be 
discernible as a consequence of improved com- 
munications, more democracy, more interde- 
pendence, and a generally shrinking world; but 
territorial controversies are likely to bother the 
world and threaten war for a long time. De- 
tailed knowledge about them is, therefore, im- 
portant; and Dr. Hill’s investigation provides 
that information more conveniently and com- 
prehensively than the reviewer has seen in any 
other brief volume. 

The assembling and classification of facts, 
theories, arguments, and procedures on the sub- 
ject is full of suggestion for both lawyers and 
statesmen. An abundance of footnotes, a good 
bibliography, several maps indicating the loca- 
tion of recent territorial controveries, and an 
index add to the value of the volume. The writer 
concludes: “Only when the position of states 
and their consequent relations with each other 
are drastically altered, so that they are less 
‘sovereign,’ less competitive, less suspecting, 
and more neighborly—as the members of a 
federal union—only then will territorial prob- 
lems become so unimportant that, like those be- 
tween the states of the United States, they will 
be solved by a court, with the people unaware of 
their existence” (p. 231). 





QUINCY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Jewish community: its history and structure 
to the American Revolution. By SALO Witt- 
MAYER BARON, professor of Jewish history, 
literature, and institutions on the Miller 
Foundation, Columbia University. 3 vols. 
(“The Morris Loeb series,”’ No. 4.) Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1942. Pp. 374, 366, 572. $7.50. 

There are no fundamental difficulties in 
writing Jewish history so long as the object is 
limited to specific segments, such as the political 
history of Israel, the history of what happened 
to the Jew politically in the postbiblical period, 
the history of Jewish religion, literature, or mi- 
grations and settlements, and so on. Difficulties 
do arise, however, in handling such segments, 
since each segment is so deeply interwoven in 
the historical mesh and involves frequent and 
swift changes of scene. But these difficulties are 
only the technical problems of demarcation and 
organization. 

A basic obstacle, however, is encountered 


when the object of the Jewish historian is a com- 
prehensive treatment of Jewish life and expres- 
sion. Jewish history is complex and intricate. It 
is the history of a people, of a religion, of a law, 
of a literature, of a civilization; and, as an or- 
ganic whole, it is more than any of these and 
more than their sum total. To comprehend this 
organic whole, its historical identity, and its 
continuous activity and productivity, and to 
translate the Jewish consciousness of this con- 
tinuity into historical science presents a funda- 
mental difficulty. For there is no comparable 
historical entity, no tested historical category, 
available for that amazing development, “Jew- 
ish history,” which has been so aptly called a 
historical @rak \eyouevor. 

In view of this fact, it appears to this review- 
er that the merit of Salo Baron’s three-volume 
work is twofold. It deals with the Jewish com- 
munity from ancient times to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and as such it is an achieve- 
ment of great distinction. In addition, it repre- 
sents a noteworthy advance toward a better and 
sounder scientific concept of the broad, many- 
sided phenomenon “‘Judaism.” 

During the period covered in Baron’s book 
the structure of the Jewish community varies 
strikingly, paralleling profound changes in Jew- 
ish life. The ancient Israelitic municipality was 
a township in the usual political sense; but, 
nevertheless, it contained the elements for the 
subsequent development of the exilic commun- 
ity. With many adjustments necessitated by the 
change of environment, those elements were 
transferred to and preserved in the synagogue 
which evolved in the Babylonian exile. The 
Diaspora into all countries of the Roman Em- 
pire also created new forms of association. Fur- 
thermore, other organizational schemes, differ- 
ing from those of the Babylonian exilarchate, 
were established during the Palestinian patri- 
archate. Then, Islamic rule and the perennial 
trend toward some sort of self-government on 
the part of the Jews shaped the ‘protected 
community.’”’ The European system of privileges 
produced what Baron calls the “‘European cor- 
poration.” And often the innate Jewish tend- 
ency to produce institutional forms of stronger 
independence resulted in ‘‘supercommunities” 
beyond, and “‘local'societies” within, the indi- 
vidual communities. 

The entire first volume of Baron’s work is 
devoted to the unfolding of this sequence of 
Jewish communal forms up to the Emancipa- 
tion, which marked the end of conditions that 
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had prevailed since ancient times and sent the 
Jews on a search for new forms of organization. 
The second volume deals mainly with the chief 
functions and services of the Jewish community 
and the different relations that were established 
between the community and its leaders, on the 
one hand, and its members, on the other. It sur- 
veys the religious, political, legal, educational, 
and social activities of the Jews as organized by 
the community. The third volume contains an 
extensive bibliography and a vast array of 
notes. 

By relating all those diverse activities to the 
community Baron’s work gains in importance 
beyond its primary purpose of presenting a com- 
prehensive historical and sociological analysis of 
Jewish community evolution. Leopold Zunz, the 
founder of modern Jewish historical science, had 
already recognized the need of applying a com- 
bination of sociological and historical methods 
to the inner political, communal, and civil con- 
stitution of the Jews in any attempt to present a 
full and unified picture of Jewish history. He de- 
veloped the outlines of such a history, but he 
failed to use the method in his historical works. 
Graetz, the author of the classic Geschichte der 
Juden, aimed at the “genuine character of Juda- 
ism”’ but missed it by putting undue emphasis 
on literary Geistesgeschichte in covering non- 
political activities and on the “‘history of suf- 
fering” in interpreting political, legal, and ad- 
ministrative data. Dubnow later emphasized 
the national aspect of Jewish history and inter- 
preted all other aspects in that light. From 
Baron’s work it is evident that the Jewish com- 
munity, in whatever form it evolved, managed 
to integrate the diverse religious, national, legal, 
literary, and civilizational elements of Jewish 
life, leaving each its specific character. Perhaps 
more is thus revealed of the “‘genuine character 
of Judaism” than in many a previous attempt 
to uncover it. The lead here given deserves fur- 
ther exploration. Meanwhile, we may regard 
Baron’s work as a distinct advancement toward 
the understanding of that unique historical phe- 
nomenon, Judaism. 

FRITZ BAMBERGER 
College of Jewish Studies 


The Dodecanese: a Greek archipelago. By JOHN 
Tomazos. Pretoria, South Africa, 1944. Pp. 
147. 

The “Twelve Islands” of the Aegean (twelve 
being the original Byzantine number, though 


there were thirteen when Italy occupied them in 
1912 and fourteen when during the first World 
War it took Castellorizo, which was included in 
the treaties of 1921-23) will form a question for 
the forthcoming peace congress. This book is 
therefore both topical and historical—terms 
often identical in southeastern Europe, where 
contemporary claims are based on medieval and 
even ancient history. 

The author is a Dodecanesian, was acting 
consul-general of Greece at Johannesburg, and 
is attached to the Greek legation at Pretoria. 
The chief of that legation, Constantine Collas, 
advances claims in a foreword for the union of 
the islands with Greece. The book contains a 
historical summary from the days when the 
islands produced Hippocrates and Appelles 
through the centuries of Roman domination, 
the Byzantine Empire, the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and the Turkish rule of 390 years, 
down to contemporary affairs. The islanders 
never forgot their Greek origin and language. 
On the outbreak of the Greek War of Independ- 
ence in 1821 the patriarch of Alexandria “‘hoist- 
ed the flag of revolution” in his native island of 
Patmos, while Xanthos, another son of “‘the 
island of Revelations,” was a founder of the 
“Friendly Society.” Turks and Egyptians 
wreaked vengeance on the island of Kasos for 
its philhellenism. For a short time the Dodec- 
anese were united with Greece, but they were 
restored to Turkey by the settlement of 1830. 
The Ottoman Empire, milder than Italy, was to 
be granted autonomy on payment of a tribute, 
until the Young Turks revoked that concession 
in 1909. 

To Americans the account by Leslie Shear, 
of Princeton University, an eyewitness, of the 
Italian capture of Rhodes will be especially in- 
teresting. Stationed there on archeological re- 
search for three years, he recognized that “for 
centuries the people have maintained their 
Greek heritage,”’ for ““Turkish sovereignty was 
merely nominal” and Turks and Jews formed 
only a small minority. The invading Italians 
“were greeted as friends by the Greek popula- 
tion,” for “at the start they had no intention of 
maintaining permanent control of the Dodec- 
anese.” Although Giolitti admitted that Italy 
could not retain Greek islands which a congress 
at Patmos had proclaimed as the ‘‘autonomous 
state of the Aegean,” and the Italo-Turkish 
treaty of 1912 had pledged Italy to evacuate 
these islands “immediately after” the Turkish 
evacuation of Libya, and the Tittoni-Venizelos 
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agreement of 1919 had ceded to Greece all the 
islands except Rhodes, nevertheless, strategic 
considerations, such as the two harbors of Leros, 
led Count Sforza in 1922 to consider these agree- 
ments as null and void. In 1923 Turkey “re- 
nounced in favor of Italy all her rights,” and the 
islands thereafter experienced Fascist rule. But 
they retained their Greek spirit, and two Dodec- 
anesian regiments have fought on the side of 
the Allies in this war. Thus, perhaps, their re- 
ward will be what Sumner Welles is here quoted 
as calling ‘“‘the achievement of their legitimate 
aspirations’’—a policy once advocated by Grey 
and Curzon. 

WILLIAM MILLER 
Durban, South Africa 


A history of the Czechs and Slovaks. By R. W. 
SeTon-Watson. London: Hutchinson, 1944. 
Pp. 413. 15s. 

There has long been a need for the sort of his- 
tory of Czechoslovakia that Professor Seton- 
Watson has given us. In the Western languages, 
since the great work of Palacky that brought the 
story of Bohemia up to 1526, there have been 
the German works of Adolf Bachmann (to 1526), 
its continuation by Bertold Bretholz to 1576 in 
Perthes’ Allgemeine Staatengeschichte, and Bret- 
holz’ four-volume history of Bohemia and 
Moravia to 1914, published in Reichenberg, 
1921-24. In French there were the five brilliant 
volumes of Ernest Denis, which brought the 
story up to about 1goo. In English there were 
two works available: Count Liitzow’s Bohemia, 
a sketch, originally (1896) ending in 1620, later 
(1909) sketchily brought up to 1879, and in 
1939 very badly brought up to date by an un- 
practiced hand. C. E. Maurice, Story of Bohemia 
(1904) was sound as far as it went (1620) but 
went neither far nor deep enough. 

All these, it will be noticed, were concerned 
only with Bohemia. The situation for Slovak 
history is even worse. Denis published a hasty 
compilation, Les Slovagues, in 1917, intended 
merely to make the existence of the people at 
least known to the Western world. In 1930-31 
a two-volume Geschichte der Slowakei was pub- 
lished in Bratislava by Alexander Szana, but it 
has remained virtually unknown outside central 
Europe. Jaroslav ProkeS, the author of a num- 
ber of very workman-like monographs, pub- 
lished in Prague in 1927 a very competent one- 


volume Histoire tchécoslovaque. In 1934 a high- 
school textbook of Czechoslovak history, in- 
tended for native consumption, was translated 
into English as A short history of Czechoslovakia, 
Although both of the latter books traced the 
history of the peoples of the whole area of the 
republic, they remained sketches, adding little 
to our knowledge and making no effort to 
broach new syntheses. This total is rather mea- 
ger for a state having the crucial historical and 
cultural importance of the nation of Masaryk 
and BeneS. 

The gratitude with which we welcome Seton- 
Watson’s book is, therefore, heightened by the 
fact that it fills a great gap in Western historical 
literature. The work is a political history written 
with more than usual feeling and liveliness. The 
narrative never lags and not infrequently moves 
the reader to enthusiasm. 

It was inevitable that there should be diffi- 
culty in treating the history of the Czechs and 
the Slovaks in the same book. The necessity for 
doing so has involved rather full accounts of the 
political and administrative developments at 
Vienna and at Budapest. For pages at a time, in 
order to set events in Bohemia or Slovakia in 
their proper perspective, the course of political 
happenings at Vienna or Budapest is delineated. 
In some cases the story of Austrian or Hungar- 
ian politics is told in more detail than even in 
such a book as A. J. P. Taylor’s recent Hapsburg 
monarchy (Journal, XIV [1942], 538-40).: Al- 
though there is little room for disagreement with 
the reasoning behind this procedure in the case 
of Slovakia, primarily because of the paucity of 
Slovak historical material with which to work, 
it might well be argued that in the case of Bo- 
hemia, precisely because the Czechs were un- 
willingly part of the Habsburg domains, their 
copiously documented history should be treated 
as their own and centered in Bohemia. 

There are many sections of the book that are 
particularly satisfying. The discussion of the 
Wyclyf-Hus relationship, so long viciously mis- 
construed by German scholarship and credu- 
lously accepted by most British and American 
scholars, is refreshingly sound. The complex- 
ities of Czech politics at the beginning of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the fine appreciation of the 
character of Comenius, the excellent word pic- 
tures of successive Habsburg rulers, the clear 
exposition of the work of the Slav congress of 
1848, the revealing analysis of the implications 
of Kossuth’s domestic policies and his uncom- 
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promising opposition to the principle of national 
freedom, the trenchant indictment of Magyar 
misrule in Slovakia, and, of course, the first- 
hand account of the struggle for Czechoslovak 
independence during the war of 1914—these are 
all superb, and, in the compass of a single vol- 
ume, not to be found elsewhere. In view of the 
purpose of the book and its great advance over 
anything we have had until now, it would be 
ungracious to select other passages over which 
legitimate difference of opinion might readily 
arise. 

Wartime production of books in England 
doubtless raises some difficulties. It is to be 
hoped that in a revision of this work some slips 
in proofreading of Slavic names and occasional 
dates may be caught. Seton-Watson has re- 
stricted his bibliographical appendix to titles in 
English, French, and German. But as this book 
will be a standard history for decades and the 
number of those in western Europe who use 
Czech and Slovak is increasing and will continue 
to increase, it would have been useful for us to 
have the benefit of the author’s selection of lead- 
ing classics in the native tongues. Perhaps this 
might be undertaken for a second edition, of 
which both the worth of the book and the in- 
trinsic interest of the subject matter give assur- 
ance. 

S. HARRISON THOMSON 


University of Colorado 


Life and culture of Poland as reflected in Polish 
literature. By WACLAW LEDNICKI. New York: 
Roy Publishers, 1944. Pp. 328. $3.50. 


What first of all strikes the reader of this 
book is the warm humanity of the author’s im- 
pressive erudition. In an era such as ours, char- 
acterized by only a tentative faith in the possi- 
bility of a humane world order, it is stimulating 
to encounter an idealist who can be realistic and 
yet remain sure in his faith. Such an idealist 
Professor Lednicki must be, since he, “‘in spite of 
everything and against everything, has never 
ceased to believe in the ultimate triumph of 
the ‘just cause,’ and for that reason continues 
to keep his optimism, and regards with con- 
fidence the future of Poland, of Europe, and of 
the whole world” (p. 316). An assertion like 
this, coming, as it does, on the last page of a 
masterly interpretation of a profoundly tragic 


but noble national and cultural history, rings 
with compelling conviction. 

For readers with no knowledge of Polish his- 
tory or literature the Life and Culture of Poland 
is an eminently informative and fascinating 
book. For those who have even a cursory ac- 
quaintance with the evolution of Polish life and 
culture, it is a brilliant scholarly synthesis. Se- 
verely realistic in the symmetry with which it 
reveals the shadows as well as the lights of Polish 
history, it becomes thereby an all-the-more- 
vivid exposition of Polish cultural attainments, 
fortified by an abundance of significant details 
drawn from other European literatures besides 
Polish. 

Professor Lednicki’s book is thoughtful and 
well documented, as well as distinguished by the 
lightness and ease with which it carries its 
erudition. The author’s firm grip on the philo- 
sophical ideas animating the masterpieces not 
only of Polish literature but also of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, English, and Italian literatures 
enables him to handle these ideas with precision. 
His subtle penetration to the essential human 
core of great literary works makes this volume 
rewarding to read and at times, indeed, inspir- 
ing. The immanence or the absence of ideas from 
Poland’s past is clearly seen to influence their 
further course as they expand over Europe or 
contract and die in Poland; and at no time does 
this story of cultural evolution seem unrelated 
to the great unsolved human problems of today. 
This close interrelation of the life and culture of 
Poland with the life and culture of Europe as a 
whole is a fact which has all too frequently 
escaped the notice of students of European his- 
tory. The conclusions drawn about Poland in 
this book are, therefore, extremely suggestive 
for the rest of Europe. 

The reviewer has been enthusiastic in his ap- 
praisal of this book, for the work itself both con- 
tains and merits very much enthusiasm. Pre- 
sented originally as a series of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston in 1943, the book is 
vigorously oral in style—to advantage in the 
vividness of exposition, to some disadvantage in 
a few passages where the punctuation fails to 
render inflections of voice. It is well that the 
author has appended a sizable bibliography of 
English works on Polish history and literature, 
for his book will undoubtedly stimulate further 
reading on Poland. 

EDMUND ZAWACKI 
University of Wisconsin 








Andrea Barbarigo, merchant of Venice, 1418- 
1449. By Freperic C. Lane. (‘‘Johns Hop- 
kins University studies in historical and po- 
litical science,’ Ser. LXII, No. 1.) Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. 224. 
Paper, $2.25. 


This study in Venetian economic history is 
concerned with facts and figures of what the au- 
thor elsewhere calls “the proverbial Golden Age 
of Venice, roughly from 1420 to 1450.’”* His 
book is concerned with one of those fortunes 
which later had to adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions imposed by the discovery of the ocean 
routes. 

When that time came, the means of adjust- 
ment were already at hand. The republic had 
early begun to build up a propertied aristocracy 
by providing two types of investment—main- 
land estates and government bonds; and Doge 
Sebastiano Ziani in 1172 was the first outstand- 
ing example of the merchant turned landowning 
aristocrat. Impoverished nobles were, moreover, 
helped back on their feet by the gift of sinecures 
like those of “‘bowmen of the quarter-deck”’ and 
appointments in the curia di petizion, where one 
was obliged to pay government appointees 
whether they were handling one’s case or not. 

The republic also enabled one to make a for- 
tune. The senate was, as it were, the board of 
directors of a regulated company—not (urges 
the author) of a joint-stock company, as Horatio 
Brown suggested*—and the members of the 
company were the merchant nobles. The senate 
determined whether merchants should use gal- 
leys, with their large crews and their bowmen of 
the quarter-deck (‘‘marines,” the author re- 
marks), or round ships (‘‘cogs’’), which used 
only sails and were cheaper, though less se- 
cure.3 

Lane combats the thesis that the Venetian 
system was conducive to monopoly. Monopoly 
was rather the result of the conditions under 
which commerce was carried on, and public 
monopoly was preferable to private. The pos- 
sibilities of private monopoly can be surmised 
from the way Andrea Barbarigo’s mind worked. 
His shrewdness in trying to forestall the sharp 


™“Venetian shipping during the commercial 
revolution,” American historical review, XXXVIII 
(1933), 221. 


2 Venetian studies (London, 1887), p. 48. 


3 See F. C. LANE, Venetian ships and shipbuilders 
of the Renaissance (Baltimore, 1934), pp. 37-38. 
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practices of the galley-master at Acre by similar 
sharp practices of his own (p. 72); his coolly de- 
clared intention of preventing any possible com- 
pensating advantage to the German who was 
doing him a favor (p. 74)—such gleanings from 
the letters offer a notion of the alternative to the 
sort of benevolent despotism exercised by the 
senate. 

Barbarigo is described as a small independ- 
ent operator, for commerce could be undertaken 
at the individual risk except in fields where the 
senate, for the general interest, assumed direc- 
tion and responsibility for protection. He oper- 
ated through the legal relationships of agency 
and joint ownership and combined these in a 
way to compete creditably with the great family 
partnerships (fraterne). On occasion he partici- 
pated in family-partnership ventures. As to 
agency, Andrea paid his agents a fixed per- 
centage of the turnover, in accordance with the 
system which had, about a century before, su- 
perseded the well-known commenda (called 
colleganza at Venice), the system by which the 
agent received a share of the profits. Joint 
ownership was a venture undertaken in com- 
mon with others, each of whom had limited 
liability, while one of the participants was usu- 
ally an agent of his fellows.s No plunger, not 
spectacular, yet not just a run-of-the-mill re- 
tailer, Barbarigo was no unusual type. He did 
not even belong to the famous family of the 
two sixteenth-century doges of that name. 

The principal sources of the book are the 
Barbarigo account-books, described in ‘Critical 
note 1,” together with a wealth of other un- 
published material in the Venetian archives. 
The account-books begin in 1431, when Andrea 
had been in business for twelve years; and 
those on which this study rests take us to his 
death in 1449. Lane follows his affairs in detail 
from 1430 to 1433, supplementing the account- 
books and letters by the chronicle of Antonio 
Morosini. It is here that we can gauge the men- 
tality of this “hedging short-run type of en- 
trepreneur” (p. 133), as the author calls him. 

The value of this compact and excellently 
documented study lies not only in what Lane 
has deduced from his own records about a partic- 
ular merchant of Venice but also in the tabu- 
lation of material put at the disposal of other 
researchers along this and related lines. For 


4 See LANE “Family partnerships and joint ven- 
tures in the Venetian republic,” Journal o* economic 
history, IV (1944), 178-06. 
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much of the material indicated in the carefully 
described sources invites further exploitation. 
Of the critical notes which take up the last 
third of the volume, especially challenging are 
the ones on ‘Accounting methods” (with its 
evidence that Venice was the first of the city- 
republics to use double-entry bookkeeping) and 
on “Incidental topics,” which are briefly 
sketched. 

FREDERIC C. CHURCH 
University of Idaho 


The Englishman & his history. By H. Butrer- 
FIELD. (‘Current problems” series, edited by 
Str ERNEST BARKER.) Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. 142. 3s. 6d. 


Professor Butterfield is a master of the art of 
talking over with himself interesting and perti- 
nent historical questions. His latest essay—as 
short as ever and more stimulating—must have 
arisen in a discussion between the Englishman 
and the historian. The historian who some 
years ago denounced the “‘whig interpretation 
of history” now discerns new shades of meaning 
in the seamless web and rejoices in “an inter- 
pretation of the past which has grown up with 
us, has grown up with the history itself, and has 
helped to make the history” (p. 4). In the inter- 
vening years England has shaken off its disillu- 
sionment and has fought the great whig battles 
over again. In the perilous days of enforced 
change it “threw out ropes to the preceding 
generations, as though in time of danger it was 
a good thing not to lose touch with the rest of 
the convoy” (p. v). So the Englishman, aware 
that he may have to be content with “‘a ceiling 
that is not sky-high” (p. 97), has convinced the 
historian that the whig interpretation, “‘what- 
ever it may have done to our history, had a 
wonderful effect on English politics” (p. 7). 
In the spirit of Burke, taking his ideas of 
liberty low enough to stick to, and sometimes 
preferring peace to truth, the author is anxious 
that, under the high pressures of war, the sober 
progress may not be lost in revolution and reac- 
tion. ‘Men make gods now, not out of wood 
and stone... . but out of their abstract nouns, 
which are the most treacherous and explosive 
things in the world” (pp. 128-29). 

The first half of the essay describes in some 
detail the process of selective borrowing from 
the past in Tudor and Stuart days and its great 
significance for the actual course of events. Ever 


since the Tudor despotism, when a “tory” inter- 
pretation was in tune with the times, English- 
men have formed a tacit alliance with their his- 
tory, ‘‘making peace with our Middle Ages by 
misconstruing them” (p. 7) to accord with the 
practical needs of their own day. Bad history has 
served good statesmanship and, in turn becom- 
ing popular, has pushed on the advance. Eliza- 
bethan antiquaries and lawyers sought prece- 
dents, not for the sake of knowledge but for 
justification. In conflict with the Stuarts, the 
search grew bolder and the misinterpretation 
more useful—perhaps even decisive. The legend 
of King John underwent a striking transforma- 
tion, as Magna Carta was rediscovered and duly 
adapted—to break, be it noted, the continuity 
of English legal practice. But the civil wars were 
bridged over by the Restoration compromise. 
“A hundred shuttles went backwards and for- 
wards now, piecing together the threads that the 
Puritan extremists had so wilfully cut” (p. 75). 
By the eighteenth century the whig tradition 
was established in England, and ideas of prog- 
ress were admitted, without a breach with 
religion. It remained for our own age to ex- 
tend the whig system, in the form of a British 
commonwealth, to the empire overseas, thus 
defeating in that sphere the latest threat of 
recurrent tory rivalry. By being wise enough 
“to learn truth from folklore’ (p. 135), the 
Englishman has enjoyed, instead of the revo- 
lutionary fever which has come with change 
elsewhere, “‘the happier form of co-operation 
with Providence” (p. 11). Even the gentler 
transitions have been blurred by conciliation. 
“When the aristocracy was sent to the laundry, 
the dye ran out into the rest of the washing” 
(p. 126). 

With an engaging disdain for professional 
pedantry, Mr. Butterfield offers Burke’s famous 
gambit, asking whether France might not have 
been both happier and richer if she had pursued 
the path of English constitutional continuity. 
His main theme, however, is not the common- 
place of “gradualism’’ and compromise but 
rather the conscious selectivity from the past. 
“If we have clung to the past, it has been to a 
nicely chosen past” (p. 6). This, at first glance, 
is only another form of the familiar distortion of 
history for political ends, but it has a distinguish- 
ing feature in the deliberate purpose of recon- 
ciliation. ‘When great rifts have occurred—in 
the Reformation or the Civil Wars, for example 
—a succeeding generation has done its best to 
play providence upon the tears and rents that 
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have been made in the fabric of our history” 


(pp. v-vi). This English tradition, “which 
swallows up monarchy, toryism, imperialism, 
yet leaves each of them still existing, each 
part of a wider synthesis” (p. 82), the author 
christens ‘“‘whig.’”’ He calls us, with all the 
earnestness of a bidding-prayer, to “praise 
man’s reconciling mind—in other words, the 
wisdom of the whigs” (pp. 116-17). Although 
this looks like a one-sided award of whig merit 
for progress in the continuous development of 
English history, while no tory prize is given for 
continuity, there is much to be said for it. Mr. 
Butterfield is, in fact, following his own recipe 
by reviving, for the purpose of a concept essen- 
tially new, an obsolete term which is both ap- 
propriate and convenient. His main argument is, 
in any case, quite independent of nomenclature 
and almost of logic. It reveals the historian 
reaching forward into a nicely chosen present, 
to achieve the same process of reconciliation 
which his Englishman has attained by looking 
back into a carefully selected past. It deserves 
the widest possible circulation, especially at a 
time when “‘it is terrifying to think how much 
. ... people will trust to designs which, before 
they can be made effective, presume a very gen- 
eral change of heart in their fellow-men” (p. 
124). 

G. H. GUTTRIDGE 
University of California. 


Early American-Australian relations, from the 
arrival of the Spaniards in America to the 
close of 1830. By GORDON GREENWOOD, M.A. 
(Sydney), Pu.D. (London), lecturer in his- 
tory, University of Sydney. With a fore- 
word by Proressor S. H. Roperts. Mel- 
bourne: Meibourne University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 180. 1os. 6d. 


In view of the present close association of 
America and Australia in military affairs, this 
small book will have considerable interest for 
students of early Australian history. But 
probably the chief value of the book lies in 
its discussion of the motives which determined 
the early relations between Australia and Amer- 
ica, for, in point of fact, those relations were 
rather meager. 

We have only to realize that Australia is 
the antipodes of the North Atlantic to see 
that Spain, the great exploring nation of the 


sixteenth century, would be slow to reach the 
Australian latitudes. In the days of sailing 
ships it was highly unlikely that the southern 
continent would be reached by sailors rounding 
the Horn in their efforts to enter the Pacific 
Ocean. The strongest steady winds on earth 
are the roaring forties, which blow dead against 
any vessel trying to reach Australia from the 
southern portion of South America. As the 
Spaniards made their northing up the coast of 
Chile, they came into the realm of the south- 
east trades, which led them directly to the 
Philippines but were of little help in reaching 
Australia. 

The first chapter of Mr. Greenwood’s book 
deals with the early Spanish voyages. Interest- 
ing details are given as to De Saavedra’s 
journeys along the coast of New Guinea in 
1528-29. It is shown that the natural return 
route from the Philippines took the Spanish 
directly to California, rather than southward 
toward the Australian section of the Pacific. 
Mejidana’s voyages and those of Quiros and 
Torres are described in detail, but no credit is 
given to the real discoverer of Australia, the 
Dutchman Janssen, who anticipated Torres by 
several months in 1606 and actually charted 
part of the Queensland coast. 

The second chapter deals with the early 
settlement of New South Wales—especially 
with the reasons for sending the convicts 
there after the loss of the American colonies. 
A good deal of attention is given to the plans 
of James Matra, who, though born in the 
United States, had very little connection with 
that country, since he lived in England during 
most of his life. The connection with America 
in these closing years of the eighteenth century 
was indeed very tenuous, though we read of 
British plans that Vancouver on his journey 
to the Northwest Pacific should receive stores 
from New South Wales—a plan which came to 
nought. 

An interesting chapter deals with whaling 
and sealing activities in Australian waters. 
These industries for a time attracted a number 
of American ships, and they led to considerable 
friction around 1804, especially in the islands 
of Bass Straits. During the War of 1812 the 
Australian settlers were alarmed by the possi- 
bility of a descent upon Sydney by American 
privateers. Nothing came of this scare, how- 
ever, though a couple of prize ships were 
brought to Sydney. 
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Probably the closest connection with Ameri- 
ca before 1830 resulted from the trade in rum 
and wheat. During the first fifteen years of the 
century the governors of New South Wales 
found it extremely difficult to curb the local 
trade—largely by Australian officers—in rum 
brought by American ships. Later, around the 
years 1827 and 1828, an early drought led to a 
considerable trade in wheat from Valparaiso. 
This gave rise to the natural conflict between 
the advocates of free trade and those who be- 
lieved in protecting local wheat even in times 
of scarcity. 

The book suffers from the absence of any 
map, for many of the place-names will be 
unfamiliar to most readers. Although the title 
is somewhat of a misnomer, the book gives a 
very readable account of the first forty years 
of Australian settlement. 

GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
University of Toronto 


Suleiman the Magnificent, 1520-1566. By ROGER 
BIGELOW MERRIMAN, Gurney professor of 
history and political science in Harvard 
University. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 325. $3.50. 


Some months ago, Professor Merriman dis- 
covered in the Harvard archives an unfinished 
manuscript of the life of Suleiman the Magnif- 
icent, written in the years 1901 and 1902 by 
the late Professor A. C. Coolidge, of Harvard. 
Acknowledging that a considerable portion of 
chapter i and scattering paragraphs and sen- 
tences in eight other chapters were from 
Coolidge’s manuscript, Merriman explains 
that it was necessary to re-write the book from 
the beginning as well as to write the three addi- 
tional chapters concerning the government, the 
seraglio, the harem, the sultan, and the final 
campaigns against Malta and Sziget. 

To place the reign of Suleiman in its proper 
setting and to portray the forces at work within 
the Ottoman Empire at the time of his acces- 
sion, the author, in the initial chapter, sum- 
marizes the history of the Ottoman Turks to the 
death of Selim. During the last ten years a bet- 
ter understanding of the origins of the Ottoman 
Empire has resulted from the scholarly mono- 
graphs by Dr. Paul Wittek and the eminent 
Turkish historian, Mehmed Fuad K@6priilii. 
Merriman, however, without reference to Wit- 


tek or K@priilii, repeats the traditional and 
often apocryphal account of the rise and prog- 
ress of the Ottoman Empire presented by 
Gibbon, Hammer, Bury, and Gibbons. These 
latter historians, along with the European and 
Byzantine diplomats and scholars of Suleiman’s 
time, translated the Ottoman Empire into terms 
of their own empires or experiences and failed 
to grasp the significant differences between the 
Turkish empire and the rapidly developing 
national states of western Europe. Until re- 
cently historians have too readily accepted these 
evaluations and errors without much critical 
research. 

Dr. Wittek, however, clearly shows that the 
Ottoman government, until some time after the 
conquest of Constantinople, remained relatively 
true to the traditions of the ghazis—warriors of 
the faith. Mohammed II, the greatest ghazi of 
all time, in becoming the ruler of a great empire, 
hurried the process of transforming the ghazi 
state of his forebears into a suitable successor 
to the Byzantine Empire. A condition of peace 
was so unnatural and incomprehensible to these 
ghazis that repeatedly during the reigns of 
Mohammed II, Bayezid II, Selim I, and Su- 
leiman the peace treaties with Venice and Hun- 
gary were broken. Undoubtedly, much of Su- 
leiman’s campaigning in Hungary and Austria 
should be considered in this light. Throughout 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and early sixteenth 
centuries the Ottoman government was domi- 
nated by ghazis to such an extent that Ottoman 
history is difficult to portray without a full un- 
derstanding and exposition of the role of this 
force in the creation of the Ottoman dominion. 

Merriman does not depict this ghazi force 
which permeated Ottoman society well into the 
sixteenth century, and without such a delinea- 
tion many events in Ottoman history are mis- 
interpreted. Bayezid II during the last ten 
years of his reign attempted to assure the 
throne for his son Ahmed, who was the favorite 
of the religious and conservative elements of 
the empire. When Bayezid’s favors became too 
pronounced, the janissaries, who still retained 
considerable ghazi ideology, revolted and put 
Selim on the throne. This also explains why 
Selim was anxious to become the governor of 
the European provinces, since these were domi- 
nated by the ghazis. It may be that, in a similar 
program, the intrenched bureaucracy under 
Suleiman plotted the deaths of his sons Mustafa 
and Bayezid, who were so popular with the 
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janissaries, in order to assure the succession to 
the drunken Selim, whom they could manage. 
Upon Mustafa’s execution Suleiman gave over 
half a million ducats to the janissaries. 

Although Selim I, like his grandfather, was 
a great ghazi, it became his lot to wage war al- 
most exclusively against his fellow-Moslems. 
Selim’s attacks, for example, on the Shiite Sufi 
sect in Anatolia should be attributed not to his 
burning Sunnite orthodoxy (p. 23) but to the 
fact that they had been ardent supporters of 
Ahmed in his bid for the throne and that they 
were influenced by Shah Ismail of Persia. Like- 
wise, Merriman overlooks Dr. George W. F. 
Stripling’s significant point that in the Egyptian 
war it was the Mamluk sultan who was the 
aggressor, not Selim. 

In spite of these shortcomings. Merriman’s 
Suleiman is a very readable and valuable biog- 
raphy. Nowhere else is there a good account of 
the events and facts of his reign, arranged and 
developed here in such an excellent fashion. The 
most significant and useful contribution appears 
to be the fixing of Suleiman in his rightful posi- 
tion as one of the leading monarchs of his day. 
Too often in the past the course of events in 
Europe has been described without giving a 
thought to the Ottoman Empire. Hereafter, as 
a result of Merriman’s demonstration that all 
Europe in the sixteenth century was keenly 
aware of the power and force of the Ottoman 
Turks on land and sea and that the acts and 
policies of European rulers were regulated ac- 
cordingly, historians should recognize the im- 
portant position played by the Ottoman Em- 
pire in the evolution of modern Europe. 

Merriman’s book should not be critized on 
the score that it is not a complete and definitive 
account of the life and times of Suleiman. A 
great deal of critical and searching study must 
be done before any scholar can compose such a 
work. Many problems have yet to be solved. 
One of the major subjects which should be ex- 
plored is the question of the transformation of 
the Ottoman government during the reign of 
Suleiman from an aggressive and dynamic 
force led by men who carried their ancestry in 
their own breasts to a stagnant and corrupt 
mass controlled by a narrow and selfish bureauc- 
racy. The ghazi-inspired janissaries deposed 
Bayezid II, the peaceful and indolent philoso- 
pher, in favor of his son Selim, who was more 
nearly cast in their mold. What happened dur- 
ing Suleiman’s lifetime so that such treatment 
was impossible for Selim II? When questions 


of this type can be answered satisfactorily, 
some scholar will be able to write a definitive 
biography of Suleiman. 


SYDNEY NETTLETON FISHER 


Ohio State University and 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


William the Silent, William of Nassau, prince of 
Orange, 1533-1584. By C. V. WEepGwoop. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 256. $3.00. 

Historical biography is a genre beset by 
many difficulties, especially when it deals with 
great public figures of the past whose personal 
history is inseparable from that of their times. 
Here neglect of the historical background may 
leave the personal story unmotivated, while too 
much concentration upon the former may result 
in nothing more than a badly organized general 
history. Moreover, good biography must recre- 
ate the living tone of personality ; but this must 
be done from the sources, without the aid of fic- 
tion, if it is to be useful as history. Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood’s life of William the Silent comes 
close to being a perfect example of the success- 
ful practice of this hazardous genre. She has held 
the just balance between “life” and “times” 
with admirable precision, and she has achieved 
the still more difficult feat of blending the two 
into a dramatically unified story. She has also 
made excellent use of that type of imagination, 
legitimate to the historian, which consists of 
getting all the life there is out of the sources. 

From her work the Prince of Orange emerges 
a living, three-dimensional personality, more 
human and more aimiable than he has common- 
ly been conceived, and at the same time more 
completely admirable. This is an outstanding 
biography, in part because Miss Wedgwood 
has had the insight and courage to conceive and 
carry out a great theme. Rushing in where fools 
might fear to tread, she has followed, through 
all the complex events that filled his life, the 
central theme of the development of William’s 
personality and of the slow crystallization of the 
ideals for which in his last years he fought so 
tenaciously. It is the dramatic story of the 
strong man grown slowly wise. And underlying 
it runs the equally dramatic theme of the revolt 
of the Netherlands. In both instances the drama 
is inherent in the story. Miss Wedgwood makes 
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the most of it but never by overwriting or by 
distorting the facts for dramatic effect. 

Both themes have also a peculiar topical in- 
terest today. No one today can read, unmoved, 
the story of that earlier Dutch resistance against 
foreign tyranny and the imposition of alien 
ideals. And seldom has the world had more need 
to ponder the example of that wise and tolerant 
man who refused to jeopardize the principles for 
which he fought by the means he used to pre- 
serve them. But here, too, Miss Wedgwood per- 
mits the current interest to remain inherent in 
the story, pointing it up only at rare intervals by 
the use of phrases borrowed from our contem- 
porary vocabulary. 

If there are flaws in the work, they are on the 
side of general history rather than of biography, 
and they are of a kind that seems unavoidable in 
even the best examples of this genre. The close 
interaction of its two themes and the dramatic 
unity which make this book such effective biog- 
raphy impose a specific point of view. We see 
the history of the times always in its relation to 
the central figure. Despite all the author’s con- 
scientious qualifications, the effect is to mini- 
mize the importance of other personalities and 
to distract attention from those impersonal fac- 
tors that so largely determine the course of his- 
torical movements. Moreover, the presentation 
of the story from William’s point of view tends 
to make it subtly partisan; and, indeed, Miss 
Wedgwood is not always either just or gener- 
ous to her hero’s misguided opponents. On the 
whole, however, the historical background is 
sound and as comprehensive as space would per- 
mit. Only occasionally are there hasty generali- 
zations. Miss Wedgwood had surely forgotten 
Italy when she wrote that ‘‘the capitalist revolu- 
tion had transformed the Netherlands earlier 
than any other European country”’ (p. 34). And 
it is straining an epigram to say that Philip of 
Hesse’s ‘‘determination to marry two wives at a 
time had unloosed the Reformation across half 
Germany” (p. 44). But these are minor flaws, 
indeed, in a generally admirable work. 

WALLACE K. FERGUSON 
New York University 


John Dury, advocate of Christian reunion. By 
J. Minton Batten. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 222. $2.50. 

Ever since the Reformation, acute observers 
of religious conditions have perceived that 


Protestantism seemed to contain within itself 
the psychological seeds of its own disintegration. 
Aware of this danger, a few leaders in the 
seventeenth century sought to prepare the 
ground wherein an ecumenical Protestantism 
could flourish. 

Among these men, the pioneer is John 
Dury (1596-1680). Born in Scotland, Dury 
was educated in France and the Netherlands. 
Then his education was continued by sixty 
active years of traveling, writing, and speak- 
ing in the German states, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark, France, and England. During these 
years he served as a clergyman for the English 
merchants in Elbing (West Prussia) and in 
Rotterdam. He was one of the members o° the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. Appointed 
one of the king’s chaplains, he became tutor 
and chaplain to Princess Mary. Under Crom- 
well he served as a librarian at St. James’ 
Library, agitated for educational reform, pro- 
moted Christian missions, and traveled to 
Sweden and the continent as an official repre- 
sentative of the Protectorate. Dury’s all-con- 
suming purpose was to promote peace and 
unity among the warring divisions of Protestant- 
ism—Calvinists and Lutherans, Puritans and 
Anglicans. To this end he labored with almost 
unbelievable persistence, suffered humiliating 
and frequent defeats, and traveled incessantly 
to promote colloquies, debates, conferences, 
and creedal formularies. To aid his cause, 
Dury solicited and frequently secured the sup- 
port of such leaders as Charles I, Charles II, 
Cromwell, Laud, Roe, Hyde, Milton, Olden- 
burg, Henderson, Gustavus Adolphus, Oxen- 
stierna, Queen Christina, Frederick William 
the Great Elector, William VI of Hesse-Cassel, 
Spener, Calixtus, Bergius, Comenius, Frederick 
Henry of Orange, and Grotius. 

The story of Dury’s life is certainly com- 
plex. Professor Batten therefore deserves much 
credit for giving us a full-length biography 
which supersedes all previous works. He has 
appended a trial list of ninety-eight works of 
Dury—some fifty more than are listed in the 
Dictionary of national biography. He has given 
us a book that is clearly written, accurate, and 
well balanced. 

Criticisms of this volume may be resolved 
into two main observations. If a definitive life 
of Dury is to be written, it probably will re- 
quire a more extensive use of manuscript ma- 
terial than Professor Batten’s bibliography re- 
veals. Furthermore, in explaining Dury’s varied 








career, Batten seeks to show that his hero was 
extra partes. But Dury’s activities belie this 
defense. One cannot overlook his intimate asso- 
ciation with leaders of the monarchy and the 
Commonwealth, or deny his chameleonic polit- 
ical life, or make him a modern man whose 
ideas are consonant with twentieth-century 
thought. In seeking to be all things to all men, 
Dury was certain to offend many of the “‘either- 
or” type. While recommending that a court 
similar to the unpopular Court of High Com- 
mission be established in Sweden, he later 
supported the party that outlawed this court 
in England. He went through the successive 
stages from Puritanism to Anglicanism, from 
a royal chaplaincy to membership in the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines, from Presbyteri- 
anism to support of Cromwell and Indepen- 
dency,and from official representative of the Pro- 
tectorate to humble suppliant of Charles II’s 
minister, Edward Hyde. Dury gave his assent 
to The humble proposals, which advocated the 
exclusion of Quakers. He advocated that men 
sign the Engagement, the oath of allegiance 
to the Commonwealth “without King and 
House of Peers,” and yet sought to ingratiate 
himself with the Restoration monarchy. It 
is difficult, therefore, to see that Dury was 
extra partes. He sought to utilize whatever 
party was in power for his own great purposes, 
but in so doing he became involved therein. 
Despite these differences in judgment, we 
must be grateful for this biography, which fills 
a gap in literature on the seventeenth century. 
The book has a select bibliography and a good 
index. 
LELAND H. CARLSON 
Northwestern University 


Restoration Puritanism: a study of the growth of 
English liberty. By Harry GRANT PLUM. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943. Pp. 123. $2.50. 


It has ceased to be fashionable to scoff at the 
Puritans, and students of the later Stuart period 
are indebted to a number of serious writers who 
have closely examined the works of leading 
Puritans in recent years. Such studies as those ot 
Olive Griffith and C. E. Whiting, with the older 
work of Frank Bate (The Declaration of Indul- 
gence, 1672 [London, 1908], apparently not con- 
sulted by our author) have prepared the way for 
a fresh evaluation of later Puritanism in Eng- 
land. 
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The present work attempts an evaluation 
mainly on the political side. Professor Plum en- 
deavors to show us how the steadfast testimony 
of the Puritans after 1660 is to be related to the 
perpetuation and modern development of An- 
glo-Saxon liberty and responsible government. 
He sketches the early history of Puritanism and 
treats the period from 1660 to 1714 in some de- 
tail through chapters ii—vi. A chapter of “‘Con- 
clusions,” a classified bibliography, and an in- 
dex complete the book. The bibliography is 
mainly of source materials and has a definite 
value for students seeking guidance in the pam- 
phlet literature of the period. To do full justice 
to so large a body of sources would require much 
more extensive study than Mr. Plum has given 
us. What he has accomplished is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. Plum is chiefly concerned with the Pres- 
byterians, who formed the majority of Noncon- 
formists. He shows how, after their failure in 
the Savoy Conference in 1661 to gain acceptable 
modifications of Anglicanism on the basis of the 
earlier plan of Archbishop Usher, the Presby- 
terians suffered with other Nonconformists un- 
der the Clarendon Code. He points out that 
they, now despairing of any policy of compre- 
hension, became advocates of a system of tolera- 
tion, and indicates that they won their way to 
the respect of the nation by their intellectual 
integrity and fidelity in pastoral relations. He 
sees their great service to political liberty ren- 
dered in this period and believes that they 
passed on to the eighteenth-century evangelicals 
the torch of liberty and spirituality. 

Our author’s admiration of Nonconformity 
is a little unguarded, as when he remarks (p. 99): 
“It was from the Nonconformist that England 
received her first lessons in the value of educa- 
tion.”” He reveals something of the background 
of current negotiations between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians in America. The book will 
prove helpful to students but cannot be regard- 
ed as a major contribution to Puritan history. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
Union Theological Seminary 


Tracts and pamphlets by Richard Steele. Edited 
with notes and commentary by RAE BLAN- 
CHARD. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 


1944. Pp. 663. $5.50. 


The publication in complete form of sources 
hitherto largely inaccessible confers a double 
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benefit: the writer of history is given additional 
raw material with which to fashion or refashion 
his product; and the student gains an approach 
to the past which has a freshness and sense of 
reality that a secondary analysis, though pos- 
sibly of much greater value in other ways, can 
never quite achieve. For this reason, Miss Blan- 
chard’s Tracts and pamphlets of Richard Steele, 
published three years after the Correspondence, 
deserves well of us. The book includes thirty- 
one tracts and writings, only one of which has 
been hitherto republished. Two, still extant in 
Steele’s handwriting, have never been pub- 
lished before. Since the early editions are few 
and scattered—some quite rare—the editor’s 
purpose, as she expresses it simply, ‘“‘to bring 
them all together for rereading,’ seems emi- 
nently laudable. 

Practically two-thirds of the collection are 
political or semipolitical in nature, dealing with 
such pertinent questions of the day as the rela- 
tions with France over Dunkirk, the question 
of the succession, the Schism Act, the repeal of 
the Triennial Act, and the Peerage Bill. Though 
Steele usually supported the Whig line, he 
could, on occasion, act quite independently. 
He was, in fact, less a partisan tool than is often 
thought, though the editor’s contention that 
“political considerations never came before 
loyalty to national interests as he understood 
them” is debatable and, as she admits, could 
only be settled by a detailed analysis of Steele’s 
ideas and ethics from all his writings. 

Steele stood with the progressive element of 
his party: ‘‘Whiggism, if I understand it aright, 
is a Desire of Liberty, and a Spirit of Opposition 
to all Exorbitant Power in any part of the Con- 
stitution” (p. 462). Defense of the constitution 
as it had evolved from the settlement of 1689 
was, first and last, his chief political concern. 
Its excellence lay in the perfect balance achieved 
in the threefold system of crown, lords, and 
commons, “with their vigilant check upon each 
other.” He was proud of the commons, of which 
he was a member; but since the time had not 
yet come when that body was likely to endanger 
the others, it was encroachment by crown or 
lords that he feared. Until the House of Han- 
over was safely on the throne, excessive royal 
power was the danger: ‘“This absolute Power in 
one person ....is not indeed Government but 
at best clandestine Tyranny” (p. 134). Yet 
none could defend the rights of prerogative 
more vigorously if there were need, as Steele 
thought was the case when the Peerage Bill was 


proposed. He fought it with all his might, lest 
it “change this Free State into the worst of all 
Tyrannies, that of an Aristocracy” (p. 526). 

But politics are not the only, and in some 
cases not the chief, concern of the pamphlets. 
Indeed, it is their variety that will please the 
general student of the period. And if, as the 
editor suggests, their diction, phrasing, and 
form follow the pattern of the preceding century 
rather than that of Steele’s own day, it may 
equally well be said that in general outlook and 
mode of thought they belong essentially to the 
eighteenth century. 

Economic theories, set forth particularly in 
two pamphlets on the fortifications of Dunkirk 
and a third entitled The spinster: in defense of 
the woollen manufactures (1719), follow the 
protectionist pattern popular with men of both 
parties. The detailed list of the “absolute Neces- 
saries” in a single outfit of a well-dressed lady, 
which was presented in The spinster, though 
written to show how largely English wearing 
apparel was imported, incidentally enables us 
to visualize the lady of Queen Anne’s day, with 
her ‘French or Italian Silk quilted Petticoat 
....six Yards wide” and her “Flanders lac’d 
Head, Ruffles and Tucker” (p. 552). Steele 
would be more accurate than many men in 
making such a list, for he had an eye for clothes 
and always wanted his “dear Prue” to be well 
dressed. 

Four of the pamphlets deal with religion or 
religious attitudes. In /saack Bickerstaffe, Esq. 
to Pasquin, here published for the first time, 
Steele defines in lucid fashion “the new Species 
of men among Us called the Low Church.” He 
himself was one of them. He was anti-popish, 
but chiefly on political grounds; and his tolera- 
tion smacks rather more of the mid-century 
than of the days of Dr. Sacheverell. He decried 
“Enthusiasm,” as was to be the custom for 
years to come and, like most of the educated 
men of his day, found in “Nature” and “Rea- 
son” the keys to the problems of the universe. 
Ardent classicism, humanitarianism, and a 
fondness for novel scientific theories and inven- 
tions likewise run throughout the pamphlets. 
An account of the fish-pool describes an inven- 
tion of his own that places Steele himself among 
the ‘Men of undertaking Complexions”’ whose 
ingenious schemes fill the pages of the Philo- 
sophical transactions throughout the century. 

Two or three of the pamphlets are of such 
meager value that their inclusion can be justi- 
fied only by the editor’s desire to publish “every 
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tract and every short piece of writing in pam- 
phlet form known certainly to be Steele’s.” 
But most of them pay good returns to the read- 
er. Miss Blanchard has not overedited her work; 
but she has been meticulous and scholarly in 
the handling of her materials, carefully collating 
texts for variant readings and weighing evidence 
on disputed points. Each writing is prefaced 
with a brief introduction that gives the setting, 
the occasion for the tract, and its main thesis, 
together with facts concerning date and author- 
ship. A facsimile of the original title-page also 
precedes each tract, adding greatly to the beau- 
ty and interest of the volume. In the back of the 
book is a list of pamphlets and papers which 
have at one time or another been attributed to 
Steele. Since this is not a complete list within 
the prescribed category, Steele scholars may 
quibble over the selection and query why this 
was included and that left out. But, in general, 
students of the period will not let matters of 
that kind mar their enjoyment or use of so sub- 
stantial a body of new material as this book 
places before them. 

MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Vassar College 


John Stuart and the southern colonial frontier: a 
study of Indian relations, war, trade, and land 
problems in the southern wilderness, 17547 
1775. By Joun RicHarD ALDEN. (‘‘Univer- 
sity of Michigan publications in history and 
political science,” Vol. XV.) Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford; Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. 384. $4.00. 


This is an important book. Under a some- 
what cumbersome title Dr. Alden presents a 
broad, scholarly, and fairly well-articulated ac- 
count of southern frontier developments cover- 
ing the two decades preceding the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. In his first two chap- 
ters he also attempts to bridge the gap of twenty 
years between the terminal point of Professor 
Verner Crane’s The southern frontier, 1670-1732 
(Philadelphia, 1929) and the year 1754. This 
middle period, however, deserves much fuller 
and also much more careful treatment, covering, 
as it does, the early history of Georgia as a col- 
ony and her complicated relations with the In- 
dians (dealt with by Dr. John P. Corry in his 
Indian affairs in Georgia, 1732-1756 |Philadel- 
phia, 1936]) and also with her Spanish neighbors 


to the south and her British neighbors to the 
north across the Savannah—all of these involv- 
ing problems of the frontier. The study under 
review is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is concerned with the southern frontier 
before 1763 and the second with the work of 
John Stuart, Indian superintendent, from 1763 
to 1775. 

The year 1754, taken by the author as the 
real starting-point, is of great importance in the 
history of the American frontier. As Alden 
points out, it witnessed not only the outbreak 
of Anglo-French hostilities in the region of the 
Ohio but the creation of the imperial office of 
Indian superintendent and that of commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in North America. 
The relationship of the more southern colonies 
with these developments is considered with ful- 
ness and comprehension. The fact is properly 
stressed (p. 45) that when Governor Dinwiddie 
of Virginia sought to buttress his campaign 
against the French at Fort Duquesne by enlist- 
ing the services of the Cherokee and Catawba, 
he failed because he did not succeed in getting 
the aid of Governor Glen of South Carolina, who 
resented the efforts of Virginia to interfere with 
these Indians; for Glen alone was able to deliver 
this support, the lack of which was so fatal to 
both George Washington in 1754 and Braddock 
in 1755. It would have been well, in this con- 
nection, if equal stress had been placed on the 
fact that Glen at the beginning of the crisis in 
the Ohio Valley was most anxious to co-operate 
and sought to persuade the governor of Vir- 
ginia to call a conference of governors for the 
purpose of evolving a general plan of defense 
but that Dinwiddie refused the request. More- 
over, when a governors’ conference was held at 
Williamsburg after Washington’s defeat, with 
Glen ready to leave for it at ten days’ notice, he 
was not invited to attend; nor was he invited to 
the Alexandria conference the following year— 
in spite of the vital importance of insuring the 
presence of powerful contingents of southern 
Indians with the army that Braddock was to 
lead. That Dinwiddie was responsible for this 
tragic blundering is clear, and equally clear is 
the fact that he persuaded Braddock that he 
could make good his promises to have a thou- 
sand southern Indians either at Winchester or 
Wills Creek at the proper time to accompany 
the army. Nevertheless, Alden does indicate the 
extent to which the governments of Virginia 
and South Carolina worked at cross-purposes 
even in the matter of providing proper defenses 
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in the Cherokee country, upon the necessity of 
which they were broadly in agreement; this re- 
sulted in the construction of two forts—one of 
them useless and the other, Fort Loudoun, in- 
adequately supported, as was evident at the 
outbreak of the Cherokee War. Here is indi- 
cated the weakness of British colonial particu- 
larism when confronted with frontier problems 
of great weight and urgency, affecting the in- 
terests of more than one colony. 

The second part of this book has to do not 
only with the work of John Stuart as superin- 
tendent of the southern Indians but with many 
other closely related matters. For the first time 
the reader is given an adequate account of the 
life of Stuart and of the office that he exercised; 
he will also find here, for the first time, a study 
of the evolution of halting British policy in the 
old colonial Southwest after 1763—the year of 
the famous Proclamation Line, as well as that 
of the Peace of Paris. In the course of this study 
Alden takes rather sharp issue with some of the 
views of such writers as the late Professor Clar- 
ence W. Alvord, Professor Thomas P. Aberne- 
thy, Dr. Clarence E. Carter, and Professor 
Archibald Henderson, over such matters as the 
relation of the office of superintendent of the 
Indians to that of commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in North America, the running of 
the famous Donelson line to mark the Virginia- 
Cherokee frontier, and the legality of the Tran- 
sylvania project promoted by Judge Richard 
Henderson. 

One recent study, published in 1943, that 
adds to our knowledge of the history of this 
area but which apparently did not appear in 
print before the volume in review had been 
completed, is Professor Cecil Johnson’s British 
West Florida, 1763-1783 (Journal, XV [1943], 
320). It might have been well to mention other 
fairly recent studies that have to do with the 
area for the period under consideration, in pref- 
erence to some of the items in the bibliography 
quite distantly related to it. The index also 
might have been expanded somewhat to include 
such items as the Indian Treaty of Sycamore 
Shoals. The book contains a reproduction of a 
large contemporary map and three smaller 
modern maps that are fairly accurate and that 
serve as useful aids to the reader. The defects 
of the book are minor, while its merits are im- 
pressive. 


LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 


Lehigh University 


A judgment of the Old Regime: being a survey of 
the parlement of Provence of French economic 
and fiscal policies at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. By Pau H. Berx, Pu.D., in- 
structor in history, Columbia University. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 290. $3.00. 

On November 21, 1763 the French govern- 
ment revoked a financial edict which the par- 
lements had opposed. At the same time it re- 
quested that the parlements submit recommen- 
dations for the reform of taxation. The parle- 
ment of Provence responded with fourteen folio 
volumes of manuscript which the late Professor 
Seligman, in whose collection they are found, 
referred to as constituting “by all odds the 
fullest discussion of the French revenues in 
existence”’ (p. 7). 

The position taken by the magistrates was 
that the problem of taxation could not be sepa- 
rated from the much larger problem of economic 
policy in general, and they proceeded to criti- 
cize in detail the entire structure of the French 
economy. A judgment of the Old Regime is an 
analysis of their specific suggestions and their 
point of view, regarding both of which the au- 
thor says in summation: ‘‘The parlement evalu- 
ated each law and tax, expressing opinions 
which, although indicative of their desire to pre- 
serve the social hierarchy, cannot be called ex- 
cessively selfish in their relation to the interests 
either of their province or of their social class. 
From these opinions emerges a political econo- 
my, mercantilist in the main, but with unmis- 
takable elements of laissez-faire thinking, the 
characteristic product of an age of transition” 
(p. 280). 

While it contains no great surprises, Mr. 
Beik’s work is a very real contribution to the 
historical study of the Old Regime. The special- 
ist in this period wishes to know what, exactly, 
were the opinions of the provincial legal aristo- 
cracy in the 1760’s with respect to economic 
policy. Mr. Beik’s scholarship is thorough and 
painstaking. He is at home with eighteenth- 
century ideas and writes in terms of them. He 
has no ax to grind. On the other hand, he is so 
anxious to be fair to his authors and not to ex- 
ceed the limitations of his evidence that his con- 
clusions often strike one as overcautious. For 
instance, the strongest statement he can make 
about the nondisinterestedness of the parle- 
ment of Provence is that ‘‘there is some reason 
for concluding that the parlement, even in un- 
dertaking the immense project which has left 
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us the Provence memorials, were lo some extent 
avoiding the basic problem presented by the 
Declaration of November 21, the need for a sys- 
tem of taxation that was both orderly and ade- 
quate to the needs of the state” (p. 279) (my 
italics). Mr. Beik’s presentation is, on the whole, 
meticulously clear as to both style and subject. 
But it is also, unfortunately, repetitious; and an 
otherwise praiseworthy care to put the ideas 
which are the subject of the volume into a con- 
text of events results in what seems a dispropor- 
tionately long preliminary account—nearly a 
quarter of the entire book—of the crown’s fiscal 
difficulties, its relations with the parlements, 
and prevailing contemporary economic theories. 
Except for the economic theories, this account 
is based chiefly upon secondary authorities. 
However, the defects of Mr. Beik’s study do not 
seriously impair its usefulness, for they are, ina 
sense, only the defects of its virtues. 


FRANCES ACOMB 
Washington, D.C. 


Thomas Paine: representative selections, with in- 
troduction, bibliography, and notes. By HARRY 
HAYDEN C1Lark, professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. (‘“‘American writers’ 
series.”) New York: American Book Co., 
1944. Pp. 436. $1.60. 


Professor Clark’s study is the first extended 
treatment of Paine since the publication in 1938 
of Frank Smith’s biography (Thomas Paine, 
liberator [New York]). While the bulk of this 
work is made up of selections mainly from 
Common sense, The rights of man, The age of 
reason, and Agrarian justice, its chief interest 
for the historian is likely to center in the lengthy 
critical introduction. There the author seeks to 
determine the sources of Paine’s ideas on poli- 
tics, economics, education, and social welfare 
and the major influences at work in Paine’s in- 
tellectual development. 

Some attention is given to Freemasonry and 
the cult of antiquity, but these factors in the 
formation of Paine’s thought are accounted 
minor. More important, in line with earlier arti- 
cles of his own and Robert Falk’s, the author 
convincingly challenges Moncure Conway’s 
classic interpretation that Paine is “explicable 
only by the intensity of his Quakerism.” Paine’s 
ideas were somewhat colored by his Quaker 
background; and, like many another humani- 


tarian reformer of his age, he professed rever- 
ence for Quaker philanthropy. As Clark makes 
plain, however, Paine’s developed theology had 
little in common with Quaker humility and the 
doctrine of inner light. 

It is in Newtonianism and Newtonian deism 
that the author finds the compelling influence 
on Paine’s thought. In developing this thesis 
Clark draws largely from The age of reason, 
written in Paine’s fifty-seventh year, with the 
express purpose of checking what he conceived 
to be a trend toward atheism in-Revolutionary 
France. To Paine the universe was ‘“‘a harmoni- 
ous, magnificent order,’ exhibiting in all its 
parts the benevolence of its creator. The task 
devolved upon mankind, sharing in this divine 
benevolence, to bring human institutions into 
accord with the universal design. Clark cites 
Paine’s acknowledgment in The age of reason 
that in turning to politics he had felt constrained 
to form a system which would accord with the 
moral and philosophical principles he had gained 
from scientific study. The conclusion is drawn 
that Paine’s political theories “grew out of his 
religious theories—his early Quakerism cul- 
minating in ‘scientific’ deism—and their moral 
and philosophic implications” (p. xxxiv). Fur- 
ther, religion ‘was the fountain-head of his 
concrete works” (p. viii), and he “approached 
all the problems of his age” (p. xxvi), from the 
point of view of a Newtonian deist. 

Here the reader may harbor certain reserva- 
tions. It is probable that Paine became increas- 
ingly a Newtonian from the later 1750’s, when, 
as a youth, he attended Martin’s and Fergu- 
son’s lectures in London; and this Newtonian 
strain was bound to be fortified by his later resi- 
dence in the Philadelphia of Franklin and Rit- 
tenhouse. But Newtonianism has various as- 
pects in point of emphasis. It might be said that 
the scientism of Newtonian thought, rather than 
its deistic aspects, centrally engaged Paine’s 
mind and served as the general framework of 
his ideas up to the writing of The age of reason. 
The author states that “the chief motive for 
Paine’s emphasis on science as the subject mat- 
ter of education was religious” (p. cv). So Paine 
expressed himself in 1794 under the shadow of 
the guillotine. But it is debatable whether 
Paine’s earlier interest in science, which took the 
practical turn, common to the age, of inventing 
things like bridges and smokeless candles, was 
itself informed with religious intent. Clark sug- 
gests that one of the probable factors inspiring 
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Paine to give public expression to his religious 
views was his reaction to Burke’s conception of 
a politico-religious hierarchy. This interpreta- 
tion is supported by Paine’s statement in The age 
of reason (1794), Part I, that it had been his in- 
tention “‘for several years past”’ to publish his re- 
ligious thought. Indeed, he had long before 
glimpsed that a revolution in government might 
call for a revolution in religion. Yet one may 
question whether religion functioned as the 
primary principle in his thinking until the Jac- 
obins of the Convention forced his retirement 
from public affairs. His earlier reflections must 
have been private, indeed, for there is scant evi- 
dence that he had profited from discourse with 
better-informed associates. Witness his state- 
ment in the Examination of the prophecies that, 
when in the first part of The age of reason he 
called the creation the true revelation of God to 
man, he did not know that any other person had 
expressed the same idea. 

The tracing of intellectual influences is dou- 
bly precarious when the writer being considered 
is one who disavowed derivatives and declared 
that he neither read books nor studied the opin- 
ions of others but thought for himself. The 
genesis of Paine’s ideas remains a kittle ques- 
tion. 

By sharpening lines of inquiry and incor- 
porating in his treatment the research published 
in periodicals in recent years, the author has ac- 
complished a marked advance in Paine studies. 
The reader will find of timely interest his cover- 
age of Paine’s social and economic thought. It 
is regrettable that more space could not be 
given to Paine’s contribution to the idea of 
progress in Europe in terms of the American 
scene—a theme which awaits development. Of 
especial interest is the author’s analysis of 
Paine’s literary theory and practice. The grow- 
ing number of lay and specialist readers of 
Paine in our day must give this work serious 
study. 

C. H. VAN DUZER 
Queens College 


Los artistas pintores de la expedicién Malaspina. 
By José TorrE REVELLO (“Estudios y docu- 
mentos para la historia del arte colonial,” 
Vol. II.) Buenos Aires: Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, Instituto de Investigaciones 
Historicas de la Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, 1944. Pp. 102. Plates, 45. 


It is seldom realized by the historians of 
modern culture that one of the important mani- 
festations of the eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment was the emphasis upon science, particu- 
larly botany and astronomy, in the Spanish 
empire. In support of scientific expeditions in 
Mexico, New Granada, Peru, Mexico, and the 
Philippines the Spanish government spent near- 
ly half a million pesos at a time when five hun- 
dred pesos was considered an excellent salary 
for a university professor. And in these under- 
takings we have, perhaps, the most important 
application of the graphic arts to science in the 
whole epoch. In fact, the chief aid of the scien- 
tific expeditions of those days was the artist who 
drew the plants, insects, or animals and occa- 
sionally painted landscapes and depicted cus- 
toms in order to give the Spanish authorities a 
more adequate representation of their vast ter- 
ritories. Gne expedition designed to promote 
geographical exploration and to advance science 
in various fields was that of Alejandro Mala- 
spina, who in 1789 sailed from Spain in the com- 
pany of the great naturalists Antonio Pineda 
and Tadeo Hainke. He called at Montevideo, 
Pategonia, Chile, Callao, and Acapulco. From 
Acapulco he made the voyage to Nootka and 
back. He then sailed to the Philippines, the 
islands of the South Pacific, New Zealand, and 
Australia, before returning to Callao for the re- 
turn trip to Spain via Montevideo (1794). 

In the beginning of this voyage Malaspina 
employed the artists José del Pozo, and José 
Gufo; but, since they proved incompetent, he 
enlisted the services of Tomas de Suria in Mexi- 
co for the expedition from Acapulco to Nootka. 
Fortunately, before his voyage into the Pacific, 
he took aboard the artists Juan Ravenet and 
Fernando Brambila. Ravenet devoted himself 
principally to the composition of figures, while 
Brambila and José Cardero, an artist developed 
from the crew, turned their attention principally 
to urban landscapes. Although upward of a 
hundred pictures of this voyage by these six 
artists are known, Senor Torre Revello here re- 
produces only forty-five. These, however, depict 
landscapes, tribal types, customs, and costumes 
for the whole circuit. They are excellently re- 
produced on fine paper by the shops of the Casa 
Jacobo Peuser, Ltda., of Buenos Aires. 

This belated reproduction is due to the fact 
that the drawings and plates, which the Depé- 
sito Hidografico, Madrid, had not permitted to 
be used, were exhibited in the Exposicién Ibero- 
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Americana de Sevilla (1929-30), Pabellén de la 
Marina de Guerra, and there released to Torre 
Revello for the study which we now see devel- 
oped in this volume. The format of the book is 
impressive, and the historical material scien- 
tifically handled in the forty-three pages of in- 
troduction. There are good bibliographies and 
exhaustive lists and indexes. Torre Revello, it 
should be noted, is the principal authority on 
colonial culture in the Argentine. In this publi- 
cation, which he himself decorated, he shows a 
capacity as artist and art critic that makes him 
the ideal choice to edit this beautiful volume. 


Joun Tate LANNING 


Duke University 


Balkan federation: a history of the movement to- 
ward Balkan unity in modern times. By L. S. 
STAVRIANOS. (“Smith College studies in 
history,” Vol. XXVII. Nos. 1-4, edited by 
WiLi1AM DopcE Gray, HAns Konan, and 
Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON.) Northampton, 
Mass.: Department of history, Smith Col- 
lege, 1944. Pp. 338. Paper, $2.00. 


Dr. Stavrianos’ volume deals with the prob- 
lem of Balkan union or federation, in general, 
from the late eighteenth century to the present 
moment. He declares that one purpose in pre- 
senting his study at this time ‘“‘is the hope that 
this survey work will suggest and lead to more 
detailed studies of the various phases of the 
federation movement.” Another reason is his 
belief that a comprehensive, critical history of 
the federative movement in the Balkans “might 
be of some practical use today, when the prob- 
lem of the post-war settlement is so pressing 
and the need for some sort of co-operation 
amongst the East European peoples is not only 
generally admitted but even insisted upon in a 
veritable flood of articles, books and speeches.”’ 

The author begins his story with a brief 
delineation of basic factors operating in the 
Balkans, noting that in few places in the world 
has geography plaved a more determining role. 
The story of the awakening of the nationalities 
in the Balkans in the early nineteenth century 
and of the incipient movements toward a form 
of unity among Serbia, Greece, Romania, and 
Bulgaria in the period up to 1878 is well devel- 
oped. The reader will find of special interest the 


characterization of the roles of Kossuth, Maz- 
zini, Garashanin, and Prince Michael Obreno- 
vich in the program of Balkan unity. With the 
failure of the mid-nineteenth century programs 
came the development of alliance systems which 
ultimately led to the Balkan League of 1912-13, 
although the problem of Macedonia proved a 
stumbling block to genuine co-operation among 
Serbia, Bulgaria, and Greece. Nevertheless, the 
author points out that the Socialist parties of 
the Balkan countries (1910, 1912) urged a Bal- 
kan federation. 

In the era after 1918, Stavrianos declares, 
the movement toward federation began as a 
“great, revolutionary, mass movement” (p. 
257), led by leftist Agrarian, and Communist 
party groups. By the 1930’s, however, by means 
of the Balkan conferences (1930-34), a new at- 
tempt was made by liberal and intellectual ele- 
ments, which had some success and, in any 
case, laid some bases for future consideration. 
The Balkan Pact of 1934 fell short of the ideals 
of the Balkan conferences and did not include 
Bulgaria or Albania in its membership, thus 
tending to develop into an anti-Bulgarian in- 
strument (p. 260). 

Despite past failure and obvious present 
difficulties, which have been accentuated by the 
war, Stavrianos believes that the hope of the 
Balkan region lies in some federative arrange- 
ment. There are two requisites to success, how- 
ever: (1) the triumph of democratic principles 
and (2) the development of the principle of 
effective collective security at least in Europe. 
He believes that the recent suggestions looking 
toward South Slav union or toward wider Bal- 
kan union which have emanated from the Yugo- 
slav Committee of National Liberation and 
similar sources in other Balkan countries are a 
genuine continuation of forces that in the past 
have looked in this direction. 

The volume jncludes a very useful appendix, 
containing twelve documents, some of which 
are otherwise difficult to obtain. There is also 
an excellent bibliography. There are a few typo- 
graphical and chronological errors. Despite 
these slips and possible differences of interpreta- 
tion, none will question the great value of Stav- 
rianos’ work. Especially in its analysis of the 
broad, popular movement, this book fills a basic 
need and admirably contributes to our knowl- 
edge of the subject. 


Harry N. Howarp 


Miami University 
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The warning drum: the British home front faces 
Napoleon. Broadsides of. 1803. Edited by 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG and Sicurp B. Hust- 
vEDT. (‘‘Publications of the William An- 
drews Clark Memorial Library.”) Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1944. Pp. 287. $4.00. 

The ordeal which the British people endured 
after 1940, standing alone against Hitler’s Eu- 
rope, recalls the historic parallel of 1803-5, 
when, without allies, the British home front 
faced Napoleon. Then, after two anxious years, 
the threat of invasion declined; the Third Coali- 
tion brought Austrian and Russian forces into 
the field; and Napoleon turned the “Army of 
England” eastward to meet the Allies at Auster- 
litz. Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar in that mo- 
mentous autumn of 1805 assured Britain mas- 
tery of the seas for the remainder of the war. 

The sudden mood of unity and resolution 
which the British achieve in a crisis is proof 
of their social homogeneity, but the process 
whereby this mood permeates the nation 
is most difficult to trace. For this reason any 
records which reflect British opinion crystalliz- 
ing are valuable and interesting. This collection 
of contemporary broadsides from the year 1803 
originally comprised eighty-four pieces, of 
which seven are missing. The editors have re- 
printed those which remain with scrupulous 
fidelity, adding a luminous introduction, ex- 
tensive notes, a guide to persons, places, and 
societies mentioned, and a select bibliography. 
Particularly useful is their analysis of the “piv- 
otal attacks” on the Napoleonic regime, the 
arguments which carried weight in 1803, and 
the appeals to which Englishmen were then 
disposed to hearken. 

Warnings that the French were foes of all 
religion were apparently the most effective 
theme. Horror at Bonaparte’s massacre of four 
thousand Turkish prisoners and the poisoning 
of his own sick soldiers in Syria is repeated fre- 
quently. The regimentation and arbitrary tyr- 
anny of a dictator’s rule, in contrast to English 
“Law and liberty,” is stressed in phrases ap- 
propriate today; and the unity of English so- 
ciety, in which every class, group, and individu- 
al enjoyed benefits worth dying for, is celebrated 
with hardy assurance. 

Printed, in almost all cases, on a single sheet 
and sold for half a penny, these broadsides must 
often have been placed, like the caricatures of 
James Gillray and Isaac Cruikshank, in sta- 
tioners windows, taverns, and other public 


places. To what degree they inspired, to what 
degree they reflected, the mood of resolution 
which then welded English society into a tough 
amalgam it is most difficult to say. Many of 
them, especially the doggerel songs, the histri- 
onic dialogues, and fustian exhortations, seem 
pompous and artificial. Yet for all their repeti- 
tious, trite, and turgid phrasing, they are shot 
through with one magnificent, implicit affirma- 
tion: that Englishmen possess certain “priceless 
intangibles” and that submission to a dictator’s 
rule would destroy them. 

GEOFFREY BRUUN 
Sarah Lawrence College 


America and the Americas: an appraisal and a 
forecast. By HuBERT HERRING. With a fore- 
word by E. Witson Lyon. Claremont, Calif.: 
Claremont Colleges, 1944. Pp. 84. $2.00. 


Hubert Herring, long interested in Latin 
America, is perhaps the most scholarly of the 
many journalists in the United States who con- 
cern themselves with that subject. He is always 
interesting, occasionally a bit sensational, near- 
ly always sound. 

This small volume deals with inter-American 
relations. It contains two lectures, discussing, 
as the title indicates, the past and the possible 
future of Pan-American relationships. The ap- 
praisal is realistic and frank but is presented in 
outlines too broad to be strictly accurate. Indif- 
ference in the United States with respect to 
Latin America, for instance, was not so com- 
plete in earlier years as Herring contends. The 
forecast considers the barriers that might sepa- 
rate the two Americas or the ties that might 
bind them together. Here the author seems to 
contend that the future will depend on the peo- 
ples of the Americas. The conclusion would be 
correct if one might assume that these peoples 
will, or can, determine the policies of the several 
governments—an assumption which seems rath- 
er doubtful whether one thinks of the United 
States or of many of the several Latin-American 
countries. But the lecturer is realist enough to 
admit such doubt, for he grants that a “high act 
of faith’ is required to envisage the endurance 
of harmonious relations between the United 
States and Latin America or among the Latin- 
American nations themselves. The problems in 
Pan-Americanisn are at once economic and 
psychological; they involve nationalism, dema- 
goguery, greed, prejudices of race and religion, 








and bitter memories of injustices and alleged in- 
justices of the past. They may be solved only by 
faith and by devotion to ideals of liberty and 
justice for all. 

J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


Norwegian-American studies and records, Vol. 
XIV. Edited by THEopoRE C. BLEGEN. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association, 1944. Pp. 250. $2.00. 


Industry, financial support, and scholarship 
have combined to make the list of publications 
sponsored by the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association long and notable. The high 
standards set in the earlier volumes in the series 
have been maintained in the present work. In 
fact, they have become progressively better un- 
til this book excels them all in size, content, and 
interest. Under the leadership of Dean Blegen 
the number of scholars interested in the study of 
Norwegian immigration has increased to the 
point where the spread of topics for research 
has opened fields that, down to a few years ago, 
were unknwon to students of American and 
European history. In planning this volume the 
editor levied on the time and talents of men and 
women whose experience includes teaching 
school, editing newspapers, preaching the gos- 
pel, instructing in colleges and in the armed 
forces of the United States, directing the activ- 
ity of a historical society, and serving as minis- 
ter of foreign affairs in the government of Nor- 
way. The rich and varied contents, the compe- 
tence of the contributors, the superb editorial 
work, and the attractive format make the task 
of the reviewer a joy. 

The editor has brought together eleven 
studies, seemingly unrelated, if one were to 
judge by their titles, and yet collectively con- 
spiring to correlate events on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean. These well-documented articles 
are not mere episodes that illuminate a highly 
specialized field; they have grown out of ac- 
quaintance with the significant events in Euro- 
pean and American development upon which 
they shed more light. 

Two chapters by the same author present the 
development of railroad and steamboat trans- 
portation, manufacturing, and the establish- 
ment of technical schools in Norway, the mutual 
indebtedness of the United States and Norway 
to the progress of technology and material pros- 
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perity, and the contribution of skilled immi- 
grants to the feverish development of the United 
States. Translations of letters written by immi- 
grants take the reader behind the scenes of the 
migration from Norway, acquaint him with so- 
cial and economic conditions in the country of 
their adoption, depict the hardships and joys of 
pioneering for men and women from various so- 
cial strata in Norway, and reveal the impres- 
sions that they gained from firsthand acquain- 
tance with pioneering and fellow-pioneers. A 
pioneer editor is also given a hearing, to set forth 
the political activity of naturalized citizens. 
There are two chapters on the church as an edu- 
cational and social institution: one presents a 
realistic picture of life in a parsonage, and the 
other deals with the attempts to solve the edu- 
cational problem by the establishment of acad- 
emies. The story of the efforts by federal and 
state governments to recruit immigrants to till 
the soil, to man the factories, and to exploit the 
coal and’ mineral resources of this country in 
order to speed up the war effort is a chapter in 
the history of the American Civil War. This 
material is extracted chiefly from consular re- 
ports and dispatches to and from the depart- 
ment of state. The volume follows the pattern of 
its forerunners by listing recent publications re- 
lating to Norwegian-American history. 


GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 


University of Minnesota 
y 


A century of Jewish life, by ISMAR ELBOGEN. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1944, Pp. 814. $3.00. 


The final chapter (xviii) in the English ver- 
sion of Graetz’s History of the Jews closed with 
the following words: “Anti-Semitism, the off- 
spring of delusion and falsehood, robs rejuve- 
nated Israel of its peace, plays an active part 
in the immediate present, and unfortunately 
cannot as yet be relegated to the domain of his- 
tory.” The sentence was meant to be descrip- 
tive of 1870. How profoundly Graetz himself 
understood these words, it is hard to say. Their 
full significance, in fact, emerges only after a 
review of Jewish history since his time; and the 
Jewish Publication Society therefore performed 
a real service when it invited the late Professor 
Ismar Elbogen, himself a victim of that anti- 
Semitism brought to its recent climax, to pre- 
pare a volume on the last hundred years in 
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Jewish history in order to bring Graetz up to 
date. Elbogen is perhaps best known for his Der 
judische Gottesdienst, which has become the 
standard text for the study of the historical de- 
velopment of Jewish religious worship. The 
learning, clarity, and judicious evaluation of 
material which characterized that work are 
here once more evident. 

Since the present volume is intended as an 
addition to the Graetz History in English, it is 
perhaps not out of order to compare it with the 
preceding work. For one thing, Elbogen’s abun- 
dant annotation (pp. 685~—769) is all to the good. 
The omission of all notes in the English version 
of Graetz seriously interfered with its useful- 
ness. Students will be particularly grateful for 
the bibliography at the end of the book. Sec- 
ond, the very arrangement of subject matter is 
in the present instance superior. The material 
has been logically arranged, and Elbogen has 
not hesitated to abandon the purely chronologi- 
cal scheme for a thematic one, where the latter 
approach is preferable. Readers of Graetz will 
at once appreciate this difference. Finally, sub- 
jects and areas almost entirely ignored by 
Graetz—because of his inability to understand 
their meaning—are not excluded from Elbogen’s 
survey. Thus, modern Hebrew literature, east- 
ern European Jewry, and the contributions of 
Yiddish literature are not so cavalierly dis- 
missed by the later historian. 

After a brief summary of events and prob- 
lems preceding the 1840’s—where Graetz’s 
Geschichte stopped—Elbogen begins his story. 
He takes us from the “Era of liberalism” 
through that period of reaction which set in 
against Jews, at first gradually and later with 
increased momentum, toward the end of the 
last and the beginning of our own century, and 
finally through the events of our own time to 
the outbreak of the second World War. The 
story is, alas, a gruesome one, for the liberalism 
was hardly more than a surface phenomenon; 
and the nationalistic ideals of the nineteenth 
century, amalgamated frequently with racist 
theories, served to exclude Jews from many 
avenues of the brave new world that the con- 
stitutions and emancipations advertised. The 
history should be carefully studied by moderns 
who are often bewildered by the grip anti- 
Semitism has on our own time. One example 
will have to do in a brief review. When it is re- 
membered that not until 1871 was it proclaimed 
for the whole German Empire that “all limita- 
tions of civic and citizen rights deriving from 


differences of religion which are still in force 
shall hereby be abolished,” it will be seen how 
tender were the roots of equality in Germany 
even before 1933. That the proclamation did 
not put an end to malicious prejudice can be 
witnessed from the activity of Adolf Stécker— 
in the seventies!—and later testimony. (“The 
methods of antisemitic propaganda and terror- 
ism were almost alike in all countries and have 
changed in violence only, not in substance” 
(p. 704, n. 11; see also Book II; Book V, chap. 
vi; and passim). 

Nothing is more pathetic than the faith of 
citizens of the last one hundred years in the 
power of constitutions and manifestoes to trans- 
form character and politics. The failure to im- 
plement political pronouncements of good will, 
economically and socially, eventually made the 
political formulas themselves a mockery; and 
for the Jews this was plain tragedy. But what 
is even more significant, that tragedy has been 
uniformly a token of reaction and crisis within 
countries; it has been merely a prelude to, or an 
index of, the agony which the natives in general 
suffered. Read, for example, the chapter on the 
terror in Romania and Russia in Book IV or 
the first three chapters of Book V; these are 
more than Jewish history. And that is why the 
present volume deserves serious attention by 
students and historians generally, especially as 
they engage in thinking about the postwar 
world. 

It is unfortunate that there are no special 
chapters on the inner development of Jewish 
life for the more recent period, as for the years 
1850-80. Elbogen does not, of course, neglect 
cultural, religious, and social activities. The 
chapters on Zionism ought to supply a perspec- 
tive to those groups that in recent years have 
described it in terms which are no less mislead- 
ing than unoriginal. Yet his references to other 
phases of religio-social development are often 
too brief or inadequately synthesized with the 
rest of the material. Thus, to give but one ex- 
ample, it is a little strange to find Tscherni- 
chowski disposed of in half a sentence while 
Ben Selling receives a full paragraph in a his- 
tory of Jewish life. It is not hard to guess what 
led the author to write in this fashion in times 
like these; but (despite, e.g., p. 697, n. 29) the 
lack of proportion is disconcerting, for the vol- 
ume will no doubt become a standard reference. 

Elbogen writes with warmth; and the trans- 
lator, Moses Hadas, is to be congratulated on 
his felicitous rendition from the German manu- 








script. It is sad, as Professor Marx observes in 
the appreciation attached to the volume, that 
the author died before the work appeared. 


JuDAH GOLDIN 
Duke University 


Russian war, 1854, Baltic and Black Sea: official 
correspondence. Edited by D. BONNER- 
Smit, F. R. Hist. S., admiralty librarian, 
and vice-president, Society of Nautical Re- 
search, and Caprain A. C. Dewar, O. B. 
E., B. Lirt., F. R. Hist. S., R.N., Historical 
Section, naval staff, admiralty, and honor- 
able secretary, Navy Records Society. (“‘Pub- 
lications of the Navy Records Society,” 
Vol. LXXXIITI.) London: Printed for the 
Navy Records Society, 1943. Pp. 434. 21s. 


The official correspondence between the 
admiralty and Vice-admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
concerning Britain’s naval operations in the 
Baltic, and between the admiralty and Vice- 
admiral Sir James Dundas, for the Black Sea, 
was first printed for the use of the cabinet in 
January 1855. It is reprinted here from a copy 


of the cabinet paper in the Admiralty Library, — 


with introductions by two naval historians. 
The book is divided about equally for the two 
separate theaters of naval war. The documents 
treat naval movements as such and also treat 
disagreements between the admiralty and the 
fleet commanders regarding what could be done. 
The imperfect character of the Anglo-French 
alliance is in evidence. The command function, 
in London and with the fleets, is an interesting 
by-product. 

No major engagements were fought in the 
north in 1854. Most of the Russian fleet re- 
mained anchored in the Gulf of Finland, while 
British and French fleet units blockaded and 
moved about at will in the Baltic. British com- 
mando-type raids, reminiscent of the War of 
1812, carried to the northern end of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Any attack on Cronstadt was ruled 
out by the admirals in midsummer. As a sub- 
stitute, the Aland Islands were occupied for a 
time. There, as the major northern achieve- 
ment of the year, the allied fleets supported 
some ten thousand French troops who stormed 
Bomarsund. 

The admiralty insistently prodded Napier 
to accomplish something more—specifically to 
attack the island of Sweaborg, off Helsingfors. 
The fighting season passed while the argument 
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went on. The admiralty counted heavily on the 
same weather as in 1808 and 1809 and on the 
magnificent fleet now in the Baltic. Napier held 
off, disputing the thesis of French and British 
generals that a naval operation alone would be 
needed. He was dismissed, in consequence, 
when he returned with the fleet to England in 
December. Politically ambitious Napier does 
not come off well in the documents; in calling 
for and being refused a court-martial he mis- 
represents his own earlier conclusions. 

In the south, both the weather and the na- 
ture of the fighting required continuous naval 
operations. Impressive British and French 
squadrons were already in the Black Sea when 
war came—a circumstance mentioned in Rus- 
sia’s counterdeclaration. The documents re- 
count and clarify well-known naval problems in 
this theater, among them transport, disease, 
supplies, and blockade. As in the north, there 
was a Russian fleet that could not be attacked; 
this one was sheltered in Sevastopol harbor. To 
continue the parallel between the two spheres 
of operations: the admiralty pressed for bom- 
bardment elsewhere—at Odessa. 

The documents suggest serious clashes of 
personality, and here again come conflicts in 
operational policy. Ambassador Stratford Can- 
ning successfully contested Dundas’ methods 
of enforcing the blockade. The admiralty once 
cautioned Dundas for discourteous language to 
Canning. Rivalry seems apparent between 
Dundas and Rear-Admiral Lyons, who was sec- 
ond in command and would-be commander. 
General Lord Raglan praised Lyons, who, in 
fact, more closely represented the admiralty’s 
views (especially Sir James Graham’s) than did 
Dundas. 

Another parallel with the situation in the 
north is the removal of Dundas from his com- 
mand. In the course of several weeks the admi- 
ralty charged him with inefficiency, delay, and 
confusion in transporting supplies; with lending 
seamen for land service, to the disadvantage of 
the fleet; and with failure to make the blockade 
effective. More important, it declared that he 
should have attacked the entrance of Sevastopol 
harbor before the Russians sank their ships 
across it, on September 23. Although Dundas 
says no fleet could have prevented this move, 
his dismissal came as soon as winter curtailed 
any extensive operations. The admiralty on 
November 29 gave him discretion regarding the 
precise date (actually, December 30) of trans- 
ferring the fleet to Lyons, being ‘‘most unwilling 
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abruptly to terminate” his services in a manner 
“contrary to his wishes, or painful to his feel- 
ings” (p. 382). 

The larger objectives and perspectives of the 
Crimean War are by no means revealed in either 
half of this otherwise illuminating correspond- 
ence, nor was the intent to reveal them. The 
documents begin with the war month of March 
and cover only the remainder of 1854. None of 
them refers to the important naval maneuvers 
in the Straits in 1853 and early in 1854, before 
war was declared against Russia. (An editor’s 
casual highlighting of some of these documents 
[pp. 205-6] is based on old and quite incomplete 
published accounts.) Since these records con- 
stitute only a segment, documentary additions 
will be needed also to carry the official story 
through the period of 1855 and early 1856, and 
even through 1858, when British warships— 
except the two light vessels authorized by the 
treaty of 1856—were finally withdrawn from 
the Black Sea. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 


France reviews its Revolutionary origins: social 
politics and historical opinion in the Third 
Republic. By PAUL FARMER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 138. 
$2.25. 

This brief volume is the happy result of the 
blending of an interesting subject with a judi- 
cious choice of materials and a deftness of 
treatment. The author has selected from the 
historiography of the French Revolution the 
problem of examining the influence of later 
political forces, especially those of the Third 


y/-Republic, upon certain popular historians of 


the revolutionary movement. This approach 
recognizes the germinal character of the great 
Revolution and its continued influence upon 


—Freach public life. It also posits the thesis 


that, upon the side of interpretation, much of 
the best—and almost all of the popular— 
historical work was colored by the author’s 
attitudes toward current political controversies 
and by his predilection for a certain set of con- 
flicting social values. The thesis is well taken 
and adequately supported. The historical works 
and political affiliations of Taine, Sorel, Aulard, 
Madelin, Juarés, Cochin, Mathiez, Gaxotte— 
to cite the most important—leave little to be 
desired in the elaboration of this view. In 





fact, the remarkable part is the closeness with 
which the principal works of the authors re- 
flect even the nuances of the political and social 
controversies of the Third Republic. 

The division is easily made into authors of 
revolutionary and counterrevolutionary ten- 
dencies, although the republican and demo- 
cratic purity of the former is somewhat com- 


— 


promised by the necessity of including a so-i~ 


cialist deviation. The interpretation of the 
Revolution by the three groups—republican, 
socialist, and counterrevolutionary—is clear 
and reflects their attitudes toward the Third 
Republic or, in the case of early representatives 
such as Taine, their attitude toward republican 
and democratic ideals. The counterrevolution- 
ary view was built upon the theme that 1789 
was the result of the evil practice of applying 
abstract social and political theories to human 
problems. Man was erroneously considered a 
uniform unit in a society forced to seek a com- 
mon salvation through a magnification of the 
state and its functions. While the ancien régime 
was rich in abuses, the counterrevolutionaries 
held that the organic basis of society was 
essentially sound. On the other hand, the revo- 
lutionary view centered about the contention 
that the Revolution was the response of reason- 
able men to conditions demanding reform and 
that the Revolution was the victory of reason 
over tradition. The socialists supported the 
revolutionaries against the counterrevolution- 


_ 


aries but contended that the Revolution was 4 


but the first step. The bourgeois movement was 
of a necessary but temporary nature and pre- 
pared the way for the conversion of society to 
a full socialistic basis. In these fundamental 
positions one finds the essence of the political 
quarrels in France following 1870, and the 
author merits commendation for his discern- 
ment and skill in following a difficult and in- 
volved theme. 

Such a treatment leads naturally into the 
broad question of the objectivity of historical 
writings and to the conclusion that even the 
best examples are by nature “relative and con- 
ditional.”” The use of good research methods 
has established reasonably well the ‘“‘facts” 
of the French Revolution, but the battle of 
interpretation continues. There will be a con- 
ciliation of interpretation only as the social 
conflicts conditioning the responses of man are 
themselves conciliated (p. 116). Such concilia- 
tion will be found only in the complete triumph 
of one philosophy of social organization or in 
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complete indifference toward all systems. This 
study reveals the high quality that can be 
attained in the “relative and conditional’’; 
most historians would content themselves with 
these triumphs limited to the historical moment. 


James L. GODFREY 


University of North Carolina 


Jules Ferry and the renaissance of French im- 
perialism. By THomas F. Power, Jr. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. 222. 
Paper, $2.75. 


This important and interesting book is a 
product of the school of historians of national- 
ism founded at Columbia by Ambassador 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. It shows the imprint of 
their influence on every page. It is sound and 
scholarly, with an excellent bibliography and 
abundant footnotes. The book has the merits 
of a doctoral dissertation, but it has also the 
customary superabundance of factual details. 

Mr. Power is compelled by the limitations of 
his subject to concentrate all his energy upon a 
small but very significant period in French 
colonial history. He is compelled also to relate 
everything to the personality of Jules Ferry. 
This he does with a skill and soundness rare 
in so young a scholar. There is no trace of 
hero-worship and no evident desire to white- 
wash M. Ferry. The author has read freely in 
the literature attacking Ferry and has used it 
when occasion required. 

Ferry is described as an opportunist in 
colonial policy and as harassed by the many 
difficulties of French internal politics but as 
acting, on the whole, with good sense and con- 
siderable vigor. The author emphasizes fre- 
quently that such opposition as Ferry en- 
countered was directed against him because 
of his personality or his stand upon such 
questions as education, and not against his 
colonial policy itself. The book proves to the 
satisfaction of the reviewer that that opposi- 
tion was much less than had generally been 
supposed. 

Power gives us also a clear picture of the 
ramifications of international diplomacy and 
emphasizes quite properly the help given Ferry 
by Bismarck. He tells us why it was given and 
with what degree of vigor in each case. The 
author has been trained well in diplomatic 
history. 
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The reviewer feels that this book is a valu- 
able contribution to French colonial history. 
But it is clearly a reaction by a historian of 
nationalism against economic determinism. 
The main points are well emphasized and the 
conclusions sound; but the book is not defini- 
tive, for the economic historian has not been 
heard fully. Such a bias is probably inevitable 
in a doctoral thesis, and it is not serious. The 
author has written a really useful book and 
written it well. 

ARTHUR L. DUNHAM 
University of Michigan 


The Junker in the Prussian administration under 
William IT, 1888-1914. By LysBETH WALK- 
ER Muncy, Pu.D., instructor in history and 
government at Sweet Briar College. Provi- 
dence, R.I.: Brown University, 1944. Pp. 
256. $3.00. 


This study embodies the results of an investi- 
gation of 668 Junker families of East Elbia (and 
Saxony), embracing some 1,500 _ individual 
careers in the Prussian administration between 
1888 and 1914. It is based on the Handbuch iiber 
den Kéniglich preussischen Hof und Staat and 
the Gothaische Genealogische Taschenbiicher, to- 
gether with other contemporary literature. It 
will be clear that Miss Muncy has not had ac- 
cess to family estate papers or to any unpub- 
lished sources; but she has read some Fontane 
and has tried conscientiously to comprehend 
the Junker mentality. This reviewer regrets the 
lack of a bibliography of, and a comparison 
with, other landed aristocracies or bureaucra- 
cies; but she may do the writer an injustice in 
asking for more, since notable sponsors have 
read and commented upon the manuscript, ap- 
parently content with the present offering. 

In undertaking her study the author seems 
to have been troubled by the “oft-repeated gen- 
eralizations and complaints about the degree 
and extensiveness of the Junker’s influence over 
the Prussian administration” (p. vii). She sets 
out to inquire into “the capacity for political 
power which the Junkers derived from office 
holding,” to examine ‘their habitual attitude 
toward the administration, the kind and variety 
of careers which they tended to pursue in the 
service, and the correspondence between these 
careers and the economic and social position of 
the men who held office” (ibid.). By means of a 
historical introduction to the Junker’s position 
in the Prussian state, Miss Muncy lays down 
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two rules which are fundamental to her work: 
she shows the Junker to be following his tradi- 
tion in holding office; and she derives certain 
outstanding Junker characteristics, which she 
finds general and persistent enough to make of 
the Junkers a homogeneous and easily recog- 
nizable social group. She emphasizes that “in 
order to estimate the full significance of the 
Junker caste as a unique sociological group and 
as a power in Prussian politics it is necessary to 
take into account not only members of pure old 
Junker origin but also all those who have been 
early or more recently absorbed into the Junker 
tradition and who in crucial social and political 
questions could be expected to act as if they 
were Junkers” (p. 39). Hence the 668 families 
she examines cover Junkers (a) before 1700, 
(b) added before 1800, and (c) added during the 
nineteenth century. 

In her first chapter, “Types of careers of 
Junker officials,” Miss Muncy examines “the 
kind and variety of careers which they tended 
to pursue in the service” (p. vii). Only a small 
percentage of the 1,500 men under survey were 
employed in the court or diplomatic service. 
Even so, many Junkers joined the royal house- 
hold; and many more, as military officers, were 
attached for a limited time to the military ret- 
inue—positions which they regarded as their 
due in return for loyalty to the Hohenzollerns. 
More than one-fifth of the 1,500 entered the 
regular Prussian bureaucracy, where they 
showed a tendency to become bureaucratized 
and to outgrow their strongest Junker traits. 
These career men, usually Junkers separated 
from the land, were absorbed by the bourgeoisie; 
but their loss was compensated for by those 
commoners acquiring land or titles, who were, 
in their turn, won over to Junkerdom. The pe- 
culiar and strategic office of Landrat attracted 
another one-fifth of the officials, many of whom 
also held some provincial office, as the regular 
bureaucrats never did. More than half of the 
Junker officials under review held provincial 
office—for the most part, honorary and close to 
their estates. Each type of office is illustrated 
by reference to the careers of two or more Junk- 
er incumbents, so that the reader thus becomes 
acquainted with a wealth of detail about the 
Junker office-holder. 

Pertinent information regarding the 668 
families as a social group is brought together in 
chapters on ‘‘Economic and social background 
and qualifications for office of the Junker 
official” and “‘The Junker official in his family 


setting.”” These two chapters, especially, will 
appeal to the general reader, for they round 
out the material on Junker traits of char- 
acter and mentality and show the Junker as a 
human being, often even an attractive one— 
which he was in spite of the author’s formidable 
array of figures and one’s own prejudice. In the 
second of these chapters Miss Muncy has given 
a minute survey of 13 Junker families of varying 
antiquity, in order to show what other members 
of an official’s family did and thought. The 
work involved in planning and executing this 
survey deserves commendation. 

One-fourth of the study deals with “The role 
of the Junker official in the Prussian administra- 
tion.” This chapter includes: (a) “an analysis 
of the administration office by office and 
of the numbers of Junkers in each’’ (p. 158), 
(b) a description of the nature and political 
significance of each office in order to determine 
“the potential political influence of its Junker 
incumbent” (p. 159), and (c) a view of the trend 
before 1914. As is evident, the chapter presents 
a survey of the Prussian administrative system 
and of local government, often with historical 
data, as well as an account of the Junker’s part, 
statistically and spiritually, in it. It comes out 
clearly that the Landratsamt, the Junker office 
par excellence, offered the most favorable op- 
portunity of all offices for direct political influ- 
ence, and such influence was frequently exer- 
cised. We follow, table by table, the Landrat in 
all the ramifications of his job. It is made clear 
that Junkers with land were more frequently in 
positions which offered political influence than 
in other positions, and that it was from the land 
that they drew their strength as commanding 
conservatives—and Conservatives. Yet Miss 
Muncy finds that by 1914 the number of Junk- 
ers in all offices was decreasing and that they 
were losing ground politically to the Agrarian 
League, which enlisted much, but far from all, 
of their support although it overrode many of 
their principles. 

Although the author has certainly demon- 
strated that the “‘generalizations” which she set 
out to scrutinize err as to the number of Junkers 
involved, she is forced to conclude that impon- 
derables increased the political power of the 
Junkers beyond the measurable limit. One sees 
the Junker emerge in much the same guise that 
less careful inquirers have given him, and Miss 
Muncy does not deny that he may well survive 
war this time, as he has survived it in the past. 

The author has written carefully and done 








her best to enliven her material; but the book is 
a rather difficult one for any but the specialist 
to read because it is primarily about offices and 
their holders, who happen in this case to be 
Junkers, rather than about the Junker himself. 
His economic and social problems, his political 
intransigence, and his bitter conflict between 
loyalties, while adequately recognized, are 
mentioned only to explain percentages. Such is 
the nature of a study of this kind, and one must 
hope that a little difficulty will not prevent a 
wide use of the book. 


PAULINE R. ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 


Colonial policies in Africa. By H. A. WIE- 
scHOFF. (“African handbooks,” No. 5.) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. 132. $1.50. 


Three-fourths of the text of this compact 
treatise is contained in the third and fourth of 
five chapters. These two, entitled “The prin- 
ciples of colonial policies” and ‘The stated 
aims of colonial rule,’ will occupy most of our 
attention here. Although the book is concen- 
trated upon African subject matter, much of 
the discussion is pertinent to the more geneal 
problems. 

The chapter on principles of policies (chap. 
iii) is arranged by topics rather than by em- 
pires. Discussion of political forms is largely 
woven into such subjects as racial, labor, and 
land policies, which in turn are treated with 
much reference to geographical differences. 
Thus, much of the political material is in the 
middle of this chapter and associated with the 
question of European settlement. This method 
sharpens the familiar emphasis upon the 
presence or absence of numerous aliens. There 
is no denying the contrast between the policies 
of exploitation in temperate areas suited to 
permanent European settlement and the large 
examples of fine collaboration in environments 
unsuited to European settled life. 

More allowance still for the peculiarities of 
areas and for the times and circumstances of 
original occupation would have toned down 
some of the contrasts beween empires which 
the topical approach tends to magnify. For 
example, there is overemphasis upon the 
French “assimilation” policy, which was ves- 
tigial under the Third Republic. No new cases 
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of colonial representation in the parliament of 
France appeared during that period, indirect 
rule and “respect for native institutions” often 
being carried to excess. Economic assimilation 
or imperial autarchy was not a trend peculiar 
to France, a colonial power with a relatively 
important home market and strong leanings 
toward protectionism. 

Distinctions between principles of policy 
and aims of rule tend to be vague. Principles 
may seem more general than aims, and less 
recognizably in advance of achievements. What 
more is policy than a course of action viewed 
in the light of effects legitimately to be ex- 
pected? It is regarded by some younger or 
tougher-minded people who help make it as 
“what we’re doing, not what we’re saying.” 
“Rule” suggests political action, but this book 
does not follow the suggestion to the extent of 
detours around the main subject matter. 

Thus the long chapter on aims of rule (chap. 
iv, with 44 per cent of the entire text) is grati- 
fyingly free from concentration upon official 
statements and political forms. Here the treat- 
ment is mainly by empires, stressing the 
British. This stress is due in part to the neces- 
sity of discussing the 1941 Joint Declaration, 
or ‘Atlantic Charter,” in relation to British 
“trusteeship” and “partnership.” Mr. Churchill, 
the signer with colonial responsibilities in 
Africa, publicly stated within a month that 
such questions were fully covered already by 
British declarations entirely in harmony with 
the new one. Filtered and weighed, his words 


asserted that Britain would keep her own sover- _ 


eign responsibilities and implied that the 
Atlantic Charter was just one more declara- 
tion of general intentions and preferences, 
subject to the familiar lags of implementation 
and exceptions for national convenience. 
This position was elaborated as prospects 
of victory brightened and people like Mr. 
Willkie asserted the American attitude toward 
“independence” with disturbing bluntness. It 
was Clear that imperial claims put forward by 
Britain for herself with the acquiescence of 
powerful allies would become models. For one 
thing, no country could afford to carry the 
ball of colonialism unsupported by a team. A 
more controversial book, if not this one, might 
well have pointed out that the United States, 
having practically no colonies, would be in a 
weak position to amend the rules. Empires 
needing our financial support would make the 
best deals they could, following the astute and 
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expensive propaganda now visible for benev- 
olent and protracted colonial guardianship. 
Without pressing any sweeping program, 
the author faces the problem of colonial back- 
wardness. Since knowledge, skills, and habits 
of organization are the key resources of any 
people, the question of what is being done to 
develop and equip them is the basic one. North 
Atlantic peoples have acquired a responsibility 
in penetrating Africa by means of superior 
force and economic organization. They have 
used unskilled native labor to get wanted raw 
materials on terms imposed in one way or an- 
other. Propositions about the free play of 
competition or of supply and demand are large- 
ly inapplicable. They are too much like con- 
sidering free competition with a baby while 
holding him with one hand and his bank with 
the other. Trusteeship and guardianship are 
incompatible with competitive equality, and 
colonial ‘‘partnership” may be another pretty 
term for a relationship like that of the man who 
solicited washing for his wife and kept the books. 
Equitable compensation for irreplaceable 
resources such as minerals is a long run prob- 
lem of what developed and implemented skills 
will be left behind to deal with the environment 
when extraction is over. Meanwhile, it is diffi- 
cult to say how much materials taken from 
dependents are ‘‘worth” to them by the ton 
or what their labor is “worth” under imposed 
conditions. If they ‘“‘produce’’ only thirty cents’ 
worth per day, who is responsible for having 
transmitted conditions without the skills for 
meeting them? At bottom, the problem is one 
of education geared to opportunities for its use. 
The author asks (p. 81) why Africa has to 
remain predominantly agricultural and de- 
pendent upon “the comparatively expensive 
imports of European-manufactured goods.” 
Specifically, why should palm oil extracted at 
Nigerian wages be shipped crude all the way 
to Britain for manufacture into soap at Euro- 
pean wages ten times as high and soap trans- 
ported back to the low-wage area with all the 
costs attached? This problem of ‘secondary 
industries” —largely simple processing—is only 
one feature of diversification in general. De- 
pendent people who quit producing their own 
food and clothing to work for foreigners direct- 
ly or to furnish specialized exports are likely 
to be doubly at the mercy of others—being 
both paid and charged at rates quite out of 
their control. Europeans have tended to send 
high-wage personnel to Africa rather than to 


train it there, at the same time exposing the 
meagerest African livings to the North Atlan- 
tic plagues known as “depressions.” 

Whether even modest diversification to save 
excessive costs, to build up local skills, and to 
protect Africa from the vagaries of distant 
markets would be feasible under existing con- 
ditions in European countries is a question 
here raised but not answered. The transition 
would have to be financed, perhaps largely by 
the same people to whom specific colonial mar- 
kets and sources of supply are birds in hand. 
Hatching and catching the potential birds in 
the bush may be too risky, expensive, and 
unpalatable for private enterprise. But what 
sort of state is implied by the functions of 
assembling and controlling venture capital, 
and what sort of economic system is implied 
by such a state? Questions like this, which 
have the North Atlantic world at its wits’ 
end, are brought up by citation or by mere 
suggestion, without a panacea. 

This is an informed and talented book, so 
deftly expository in tone that the reviewer may 
be reading into it more than was intended. 
Economic matters are so much better handled 
than usual that one may wish more had been 
done with the messy problem of colonial open- 
doors and protectionism. However gradually 
dependent peoples may be given effective con- 
trol of their own affairs, they will need some 
protection from mature competitors during 
the earlier phases of acquiring and implement- 
ing skills. Imperial countries have all done as 
much for themselves in one time and way or 
another, and most of them still do. It is in- 
equitable and absurd to deny undeveloped 
countries the means of economic defence and 
regulation which developed ones require for 
themselves. 

M. M. KNIGHT 


University of California, Berkeley 


America and two wars. By DEXTER PERKINS. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1944. Pp. 213. 
$2.00. 


The reading public at last has a concise, in- 
telligent, readable summary of American inter- 
national relations during the last fifty years. 
Dexter Perkins has translated his broad scholar- 
ship into an understandable book which offers 
the ordinary citizen a keen insight into the 
meaning of America’s position in world affairs. 
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In the conclusion of each important section in 
the book, the author succinctly summarizes the 
meaning of the events described. For instance, 
in his summary of the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines he writes: “The United States became a 
Pacific power; it could no longer remain indif- 
ferent to what went on there; it had taken up 
responsibilities, not only for the development 
of the Filipinos, but for their protection from 
aggression. The pledge had to be redeemed in 
our own day” (p. 13). 

Between 1898 and 1914 the United States 
became part of the world balance of power. 
Perkins ably describes the growing Anglo- 
American ties, the American interest in China, 
and the increasing hostility in German-Ameri- 
can relations. Unlike some diplomatic histori- 
ans, the author does not deplore America’s ex- 
panding course in world affairs. He is also very 
critical of those writers who attribute American 
entrance into the first World War to British 
propaganda, the munitions trade, and the in- 
ternational bankers. He asks (p. 51) the impor- 
tant question: “‘Does it not seem reasonable to 
contend that in opposing the growth of German 
power, and forestalling the menace of German 
victory, Woodrow Wilson acted in the national 
interest?” 

The weakness of the League of Nations, he 
correctly sees, was due not only to America’s 
desertion of its responsibility but also to the 
fact that the League lacked the power to curb 
the aggressor. The years between 1919 and 1939 
are treated in terms of the disintegration of the 
alliance that had defeated Germany. America’s 
Neutrality Act is viewed as an extraordinary 
act of folly, which it certainly was. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is properly credited with breadth of 
view and foresight in trying to arouse the Amer- 
ican public to the menace of the Axis. Perkins 
correctly interprets the American attitude from 
1939 to Pearl Harbor when he observes that the 
people wanted mutually incompatible things: 
they wanted to keep out of war, and yet they 
wanted the Nazis defeated. He observes that 
the events from 1939 to 1941 demonstrate that 
“a great nation cannot isolate itself physically, 
morally, or intellectually from the rest of the 
world” and that the ‘‘only true prescription for 
‘keeping the United States out of war’ is the 
construction of an international order in which 
such conflicts as those of 1914 and 1939 do not 
occur at all” (p. 156). We can only hope that 
the book will be widely read. 

WALTER JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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Revolutions in Russia: their lessons for the West- 
ern world. By G. R. TREVIRANUS. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. viiit+-303. $3.00. 
In writing this volume Mr. Treviranus, at 

one time in close association with Russo-Ger- 

man relations as member of the Bruening cabi- 
net, and for ten years a member of the reichstag 
in the Weimar Republic, has undertaken one of 
the most difficult tasks in historical writing—a 
synthesis of forces and facts still potent in their 
influence on current developments. In such an 
endeavor it is extremely difficult to chart an 
even course between the Scylla of a plethora of 
historical facts with a paucity of interpretation 
and the Charybdis of a plethora of principles 
with a paucity of supporting facts. It is equally 
difficult to avoid touching on controversial or 
unsettled problems and thus to become involved, 
as Mr. Treviranus says, in “partisan feuds.” 

While the book carries the subtitle ‘Their 
lessons for the Western world,” it is primarily 
in his chapters “Toward the next revolution” 
and “Russia in future” that his guiding princi- 
ples emerge. There is implicit in these chapters 
a strong faith in the moral force of Christianity 
for the solution of those problems which revolu- 
tions in Russia and elsewhere have tried, how- 
ever abortively, to solve. The author believes 
that “Russian Bolshevism has been but a transi- 
tory stage in history,” and he goes on to say 
that “‘Christianity, having fallen behind, can 
have a new lease of messianic pilgrimage if it 
stresses social justice by the free will of man” 
(p. 273). There is a “popular illusion” to the 
effect that ‘Christians can keep aloof from the 
political struggles of the modern world and 
watch the conflicting parties devour each other 
—Bolshevism, fascism, communism, capital- 
ism, or vice versa.’”’ Such a hope is “short- 
sighted” (p. 272). Mr. Treviranus expresses a 
doubt that Bolshevism can fulfil the faith of its 
early adherents by stressing the equality of man 
in society and neglecting the equality of man 
before God. Yet “Communism in its Russian 
version comes nearer to Christian ideology than 
a purely agnostic philosophy which cannot find 
sufficient justification for the legal equality of 
individuals. The great problem remaining for 
Bolshevism is whether some religious genius can 
reconcile its ethics with the indomitable Chris- 
tian belief that God alone is supreme judge” 
(p. 269). 

Because of the tendency of the author to 
build up an unassailable factual edifice, many 
of the implications regarding the theory, leader- 
ship, direction, and purpose of revolutionary 
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movements are lost in the mass of data. Indeed, 
whatever philosophy of revolution is contained 
in the other parts of this work consists largely 
of flashes of the author’s opinion and well- 
chosen quotations from the works of Lenin. 

The publisher’s jacket states that the book 
is a “straightforward, informed and entertaining 
account of forces at work in recent Russian his- 
tory” and that it is, in short, a “‘novel setting 
forth of historical facts which should bring 
Americans to a clearer knowledge of Russia’s 
potential place in the world of tomorrow” (my 
italics). It is, in truth, a balanced, objective, 
factual work written with candor and high pur- 
pose and without rancor; but this reviewer 
could find little entertainment in the story of 
a people in the throes of a revolutionary strug- 
gle and no novelty except for the historically 
uninitiate. It ought to find a place, however, 
among those books seeking to evaluate the 
strength and weakness of the Soviet regime be- 
fore and after its gigantic struggle with Nazi 
Germany. 

The author has no doubt struggled with the 
task of writing his work in the English language, 
for the style is at times unequal to sustaining the 
inherent interest of the subject matter. Yet it is 
quite free of Germanisms. More careful proof- 
reading would have obviated some errors, espe- 
cially in the bibliography. A. Rhys Williams 
appears as William A. Rhys, Bernard Pares as 
Bernhard Pares, and Bruce Hopper as Bruce C. 
Scopper; Michael Karpovich appears correctly 
and also as Karponich and Kappovich; Smigly- 
Rydz appears as Rydz-Smigly in the text and 
Rydz-Smidly in the index. Yet none of this de- 
tracts from the value and use of a work in a field 
in which Americans must take an increasing in- 
terest if they are to work effectively with a 
people whom the war’s end will probably leave a 
most potent factor in world affairs. 


GEORGE WASKOVICH 
Hunter College 


Soviet Russia’s foreign policy, 1939-1942. By 
Davip J. Datum. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 452. $4.50. 


Russia and postwar Europe. By Davin J. DAL- 
LIN. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1943. Pp. 230. $2.75. 

The central theme of Soviet Russia’s foreign 
policy (pp. xvi-xvii) is that Soviet Russia’s 
basic pre-war policy was one of isolation—i.e., 
of a “third power”—-continued “‘even after the 


outbreak of the war,’’ because of her obsession 
“‘by the idea of a world-wide mission.” Realiza- 
tion of this mission seemed possible at first by 
means of international revolutions and later 
through “the might of the Soviet state,” in 
spite of alliances and agreements which neces- 
sarily were only temporary. Germany’s attack 
on Russia on June 22, 1941 was “history’s sen- 
tence” upon this policy. This war “will result 
in a crisis in her entire ideological and political 
system,” upon the outcome of which will de- 
pend “‘not only the future of Russia but also, to 
a large extent, the postwar world order.” 

While the author was not alone in making 
this diagnosis, and especially the last part of it, 
he was among the first to state the essentials of 
the situation in print and to buttress his basic 
views with the best obtainable evidence. As a 
consequence, he has produced in his Foreign 
policy a volume of outstanding importance. In 
it he manifests a laudable objectivity and depth 
of judgment, considering that he is a Socialist 
refugee from Russia and opposed to Stalin’s 
policies, which he does not trust. 

In a series of fourteen chapters and an ap- 
pendix, with ample footnotes to the best sources 
available at the time, Russian foreign policy 
is traced from 1939 through the negotiations 
which led to the failure of the British and 
French and the success of the Germans in get- 
ting a pact in the summer of 1939, the defensive 
territorial acquisitions on the western border in 
1939-40, Hitler’s anti-Soviet Balkan bloc, the 
relations with Japan, the ““Russo-German War,” 
and the negotiations for a coalition with the 
Anglo-Saxon powers. Dallin is at his best in 
tracing the numerous threads of diplomacy 
which led to the German attack on Russia, in 
unerringly putting his finger on American in- 
fluence in 1941-42 in changing the basic charac- 
ter (in the writing at least) of the Anglo-Soviet 
alliance (May 26, 1942) to one consonant with 
the Atlantic Charter, as well as in perceiving 
the causes and significance of the Soviet-Japa- 
nese treaty of neutrality. The author takes his 
analysis for a distance, drops it, and picks it up 
later in the volume, sometimes not to the bene- 
fit of clarity. In his organization there is at 
times room for improvement. 

Russia and postwar Europe deals with foreign 
policy over a longer period of time (for the sake 
of perspective and analogy) and in a more philo- 
sophical manner than the volume discussed 
above. It seeks to tell how the deeply rooted 
national sentiment began to emerge during the 
war in spite of the attempt of Communist lead- 
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ers to brake it, and how it began to change the 
“Russo-German War” from a civil to an inter- 
national war. The Red Army is shown in trans- 
formation from one based on party principles to 
one based on national principles. Yet the au- 
thor concludes that the fundamental antago- 
nisms involved therein have not been resolved. 
In another section of the book, the evolution of 
the “third power” policy, defined here (p. 70) 
as “balance of power,”’ is traced in greater de- 
tail than in the former work. Much space is 
given to a complicated analysis of the main 
trends of Soviet foreign policy from 1917 to 
1942, with special reference to relations with 
Great Britain and Germany; and the pre-war 
problem of the latter from the point of view of 
Russia’s Communist leaders is examined with 
reference to postwar analogies. The author 
asserts that Soviet foreign policy necessarily 
seeks security by working for the communiza- 
tion of other states and by using the Soviet 
Union as a magnet. After this war, he believes, 
the stress will be on the development of demo- 
cratic regimes, where it will be pessible to create 
powerful communist parties. Peace, he con- 
cludes, will result not from such a policy but 
rather from a great reaction against the Soviet 
Union, which will only isolate itself if it prac- 
tices such a policy. 

The author does not pay sufficient attention 
to the numerous streams which are constantly 
creating nationalism as a force of great poten- 
tiality, in the face of which Soviet leaders may 
be forced to make greater and greater conces- 
sions. Nor does he make enough of the fact that 
the people of Russia will be as tired of war as 
they have been of revolution. An adventurous 
foreign policy under these conditions is likely 
to meet with growing opposition from within 
as well as from without. 

ROBERT J. KERNER 
University of California 


Poland and Russia: the last quarter century. By 
Ann Su CARDWELL. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1944. Pp. 251. $2.75. 

This book makes painful reading at a time 
when the United Nations are striving for out- 


_ ward unity. There doubtless are those who 


think that in the interests of Allied amity such 
matters should not be aired. But at least it 
brings out into sharp relief one of the thorny 
problems in the present situation. 

Mrs. Cardwell traces Soviet relations with 
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Poland from the revolutions of 1917 down to 
the rupture of April 26, 1943. She has resolutely 
refused to discuss earlier relations of Russia 
with the Poles. It seems to the reviewer, how- 
ever, that the present complications are not 
unprecedented but can be understood by citing 
a historical parallel. In the Napoleonic wars the 
Poles poured out their blood without stint in 
the hope of obtaining the independence and 
freedom they had forfeited in the partitions of 
the eighteenth century. But the Polish question 
was settled at the Congress of Vienna in Rus- 
sia’s interests. Poland became a puppet state 
with a quasi-constitutional government under 
the aegis of the tsar, with the form but not the 
substance of sovereignty. She was to serve as 
a bulwark of Russian security in the west. 

The present disagreement may seem to turn 
on the possession of the debatable land of Po- 
land’s eastern frontier with a mixed Polish and 
Russian population. (Actually, it was touched 
off by the publication of the story of the alleged 
disappearance of some eight thousand Polish 
prisoners of war said to have been massacred 
at Katyn.) But the real issue is far different. It 
is no less than the question whether the Soviet 
Union, to further her own security, is to reduce 
her western neighbor to the position of satellite 
and to control from Moscow her foreign rela- 
tions and domestic affairs. Stalin has, it is said, 
pronounced in favor of a strong and independ- 
ent Poland. But conditions have changed since 
Poland was courted by the Soviet Union. The 
triumphs of the Red Army call for a new deal 
in Russia’s Polish policy. 

It is clear, irrespective of their truth or fals- 
ity, that many of the charges brought against 
the Soviet Union by Mrs. Cardwell are not 
relevant—such as the invasion of Poland 
in 1939, the deportation of countless Polish 
civilians to northern Europe, Siberia, and Cen- 
tral Asia, the disappearance of eight thousand 
Polish officers, Russia’s appropriation of areas 
that had been Polish down to 1939, and the 
unhappy strain resulting from the creation of 
the Union of Polish Patriots. Russia’s record 
may be as black as the author would have us 
believe on the basis of the testimony submitted; 
but Mrs. Cardwell, it would seem, has missed 
the opportunity of doing the Poles a notable 
service by bringing the issue clearly out in the 
open and not leaving it merely to be inferred. 


StuART R. TOMPKINS 


University of Oklahoma 
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Military occupation and the rule of law: occupa- 
tion government in the Rhineland, 1918-1923. 
By ERNsT FRAENKEL. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1944. Pp. 267. $3.50. 

This book is a classic in the study of military 
government. The author is a jurist who has a 
real understanding of social problems. He deals 
with the Rhineland occupation not merely de- 
scriptively but analytically as well. Not only 
does he treat the functional aspects of the Rhine- 
land administration, but he also examines the 
social effects of administrative acts. The only 
major, generally known, American source of in- 
formation on the Rhineland occupation was 
Colonel I. L. Hunt’s American military govern- 
ment of occupied Germany, 1918-20 (Washing- 
ton, 1943). Fraenkel made adequate use of this 
report, but apparently he did not draw on a less 
well-known source written under the supervi- 
sion of Lieutenant Colonel Henry Hossfeld and 
entitled, American representation in occupied 
Germany, 1922-23 (this material is available in 
mimeographed form from the war department), 
which is a continuation of a previous report by 
Major Phillip H. Bagby. 

Fraenkel deals with the entire Allied occupa- 
tion during the period of 1918-23. His study is 
not written from the official point of view which 
characterizes the army reports but is rather the 
work of a social scientist. Legal and political 
aspects are well analyzed, while economic prob- 
lems are only briefly surveyed. 

The book is not without flaws, however. 
While it does not suffer from the clumsiness of 
style which marked the author’s earlier brilliant 
work, The dual state (New York and London, 
1941), it is not free from terminological errors. 
The quibblers will find that the term ‘“‘martial 
law”’ is used in a sense in which it can not be em- 
ployed according to the official American no- 
menclature. In the official army terminology of 
the United States: ‘“‘The most prominent dis- 
tinction between military government and mar- 
tial law is that the former is exercised only in 
the territory of a hostile belligerent and is with- 
in the realm of international law, while the lat- 
ter is invoked only in domestic territory whose 
local government and inhabitants are not 
treated or recognized as belligerents” (War de- 
partment basic field manual, FM 27-10, rules of 
land warfare (Washington, 1940], chap. i, par.6). 
American armies in foreign countries establish 
military government, which is described as “‘the 
supreme authority exercised by an armed force 
over the lands, property, and inhabitants of 


enemy territory, or allied or domestic territory 
recovered from enemy occupation, or from reb- 
els treated as belligerents” (Army-navy manual 
of military-government and civil affairs, War de- 
partment field manual, 27-5 [December 1943)). 

Other minor criticisms could be made of 
Fraenkel’s book, but the major disadvantage is 
that many conclusive statements are scattered 
through the book without proper summariza- 
tion at the end. This will not mislead the careful 
reader, but it might encourage the special plead- 
er to interpret Fraenkel’s work in a way con- 
trary to the writer’s intentions. 

The book is divided into two major parts: 
the Armistice and the peace. It is evident that 
a four-power occupation presented peculiar dif- 
ficulties and played into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. Special emphasis is placed on the con- 
flicting attitudes of the Anglo-American and 
the Franco-Belgian groups. It is, however, 
made clear that difficulties existed also among 
the individual members of each of the two pairs. 
Instead of dismissing these difficulties as mere 
“bickering,” the author looks further for an ex- 
planation of the peculiar behavior of the French. 
The French attitude must be explained by the 
fact that neither the United States nor Great 
Britain ratified the alliance with France which 
had been signed by their representatives at 
Paris. When the French government realized 
that it would not receive this guarantee against 
German aggression, it tried to carry out its own 
policy for safeguarding the Rhine frontier—and 
the security of Europe. While Fraenkel does not 
approve of the French methods, he sees the 
causes which engendered them. “To France, the 
Rhineland Occupation was the chief safeguard 
against a new war—a safeguard that was made 
imperative by the failure of Britain and the 
United States to confirm their pledge to guaran- 
tee France’s security” (p. 105). He makes a 
rather bald statement, however, when he says 
that “the United States and England partici- 
pated in the occupation because they considered 
French control of the Rhineland incompatible 
with world security” (p. 5). In this reviewer’s 
view the chief difficulty can be summarized in 
the basic argument that not all the Allies recog- 
nized that the chief issue was the safeguarding 
of world security against future German aggres- 
sion. This basic difficulty was aggravated by 
the fact that the Allies put themselves in a posi- 
tion whereby an international treaty to which 
Germany was a partner covered the legal as- 
pects of the years 1920-23. If the Armistice pe- 
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riod had been extended (as actually was the 
case in American-German relations up to July 
1921), international law would have made it 
possible to establish security safeguards of a 
much more comprehensive nature than were 
possible in a period of peace. During the Armis- 
tice period it was soon recognized that a purely 
military occupation was insufficient. In a few 
months the key points of control shifted from 
military to civilian agencies, and the economic 
aspects of international problems soon became 
almost as serious as the political. 

It is undoubtedly true that a number of 
French businessmen used shady methods in 
occupied Germany (though less harmful to 
the German people than the production re- 
strictions of the German cartels). It is equally 
true, however, that French business as a whole 
was exposed to retaliation by German authori- 
ties as soon as occupation armies conferred upon 
these authorities the right to grant export and 
import licenses. Also, France supported the sep- 
aratist movement (as seen, e.g., in the attitude 
toward the Dorten Putsch), but this movement 
proved to be a failure. It is not mentioned, how- 
ever, that the separatists, like the pro-French 
Saarlanders later, were an object of persecution 
by the Germans and that even American and 
British authorities persecuted them. These in- 
dividuals are often branded as villains merely 
because they were an unsuccessful minority and 
some of their leaders were opportunists. Yet 
there are many other political parties which 
have a high percentage of opportunist leaders 
and which never achieve great success. There 
were some genuinely pro-French individuals in 
those border regions whose cultural and family 
ties with France were closer than with Germany 
and who needed French protection. Yet the 
violation of their civil rights by the Germans 
was never recognized in all its seriousness by 
American or British authorities. Considering 
these factors, the author might have tried to 
examine the background of the incident in the 
course of which a German judge of the border 
town of Kehl was arrested for convicting a 
friend of France. 

Revolutionary movements were suppressed, 
and Fraenkel gives adequate attention to the 
Allied policy of opposition to soldiers’ and 
workers’ councils. Even the French did not 
recognize certificates of discharge issued to sol- 
diers by these councils and forced them to ob- 
tain releases from their own officers, thus con- 
tributing to the restoration of the prestige of the 
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Kaiser’s military hierarchy. All Allied authori- 
ties used the old German bureaucracy and, by 
bolstering it up with their support, aided in the 
maintenance of a nucleus of antirepublican 
officials. Even in 1923, during the Ruhr con- 
flict, the appointments of only nine teachers, 
five customs officials, two police officers, one 
railway official, and one official of the general 
administration were vetoed by Allied repre- 
sentatives (p. 125). The old industrial ruling 
class maintained its power. Some stolen ma- 
chinery was taken back by the French, but 
no weakening of the old cartel structure was 
effected or even attempted. Even in 1921, 
when sanctions for the enforcement of repa- 
rations were applied, the Allies took effec- 
tive economic control only as far as foreign 
trade and the alcohol monopoly were concerned. 
On the whole, it can be said that Allied recogni- 
tion of the old imperial bureaucracy kept this 
group in power and that no essential weakening 
of the industrial barons resulted from the occu- 
pation. Fraenkel does not point out that in 
areas where there was no Allied occupation the 
bureaucracy maintained itself without foreign 
support, that industrial monopolists were not 
disturbed, that Junkers in East Prussia out- 
lived the revolution without serious harm, and 
that ex-army officers maintained much of their 
influence. The question in this reviewer’s mind 
is whether a different Allied policy would have 
changed developments in the rest of Germany. 

Fraenkel attributes much of our failure to 
understand Germany to the difference between 
our conception of common law and the German 
notion of the Rechtsstaat. (If a German term 
must be used, Polizeistaat would characterize 
the present system better than Rechtsstaat.) 
The German concept is characterized by the 
recognition of a strong executive branch of the 
government controlled by an elaborate system 
of legal provisions. An efficient occupation 
would have required a stricter co-ordination 
of occupational law with this system, whereby 
the executive branch of the German government 
must be subjected to clearly defined rules of 
jurisdiction, procedure, and substantive law 
(cf. pp. 176 and 226). 

Complete political and economic laissez 
faire is impossible during military occupation. 
According to Fraenkel, the proper plan would 
provide for a ‘“‘maximum of protection and a 
minimum of interference” (p. 225). An inde- 
pendent international body should have the 
right of judicial review (p. 224). In principle 
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the author is a believer in the extraterritoriality 
of armies, but he holds that extraterritoriality 
also implies a responsibility. If a state fails in 
its duty to prosecute members of its army for 
crimes committed against the resident popula- 
tion, it forfeits the privileges of extraterritoriali- 
ty. On this basis a belligerent that is unable to 
punish its own war criminals must be treated as 
if it were unable to enforce its criminal statutes. 
In the present conflict it is thus legally possible 
to refuse the privileges of extraterritoriality to 
those who have participated in the occupation 
of Allied nations and at the same time claim 
those privileges for our own troops during the 
occupation of enemy territory. Fraenkel based 
this opinion on the arguments of the Austrian 
jurist Alfred von Verdross (Die vélkerrechts- 
widrige Kriegshandlung und der Strafanspruch 
der Staaten (Berlin, 1920], p. 231). 

In spite of the author’s criticisms of the 
Rhineland occupation, he concludes with the 
statement that “military occupation may prove 
to be a beneficial action both for the victors and 
for the vanquished” (p. 231). His study of the 
Rhineland experience has an important signifi- 
cance for future developments in certain specific 
matters, such as the treatment of war criminals, 
the procedure in cases of judicial review, the con- 
trol of exports and imports, and the control of 
public utilities. It is, however, also significant 
in the general field of human relations. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, some of the 
differences between the occupation after the 
last war and the contemporary situation are: 
(1) the Rhineland occupation affected only a 
small strip of territory, (2) it was a short- 
run occupation, (3) it was only in a limited 
sense and for a limited period a belligerent occu- 
pation, (4) the population was probably not so 
hostile as it is today, (5) resistance was not so 
highly organized, (6) the German state was not 
a totalitarian state, and (7) there was no large- 
scale destruction prior to occupation. 

Today we face a German people’s imperial- 
ism. Furthermore, not one important demo- 
cratic movement has made itself felt in Ger- 
many since 1933. Rules of ethical conduct are 
being disregarded there more than ever be- 
fore. Consequently, it cannot be expected 
that the concept of the supremacy of law will 
be understood by the majority of the German 
people. These difficulties can be solved effec- 
tively only if we realize that the real issue is 
international security. The solution of this prob- 
lem requires recognition of the real danger and 


Allied unity in an effective, firm, and sensible 
treatment of the enemy country. 


Henry Simon BLocH 
University of Chicago 


Twenty-five troubled years, 1918-1943. By F. H. 
SowARD, professor of history, University of 
British Columbia. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. 437. $3.00. 


Professor Soward has tried to sketch “a rea- 
sonably clear outline of the way of the world in 
the past quarter-century.” He suggests that 
future historians will have the advantage of 
more facts upon which to base conclusions, 
since, presumably, archives will be opened 
which are not now available. “But the partici- 
pant in a tragic era,” he continues, ‘‘as those 
old masters Thucydides and Polybius well 
knew, has a sense of the atmosphere of his time 
that is denied the most ardent excavators of 
source material, and that sense is my defence, 
if one is needed, for writing the contemporary 
history of events still very much in the making” 
(p. vii). If Mr. Soward’s book may be accepted 
as a presentation of the viewpoint of a profes- 
sional historian and intelligent observer in a 
dominion at war, Twenty-five troubled years is 
both interesting and disappointing. 

The author begins his description of twenty- 
five troubled years with a chapter on ‘“‘The 
peace-makers and the world of 1919.” The only 
notable, unusual feature in his handling of that 
familiar story is his habit of referring to Italy 
precisely in the spirit in which he refers to Ger- 
many. That both Italy and Germany happened 
to be enemies of Canada in 1943 hardly seems 
justification for linking the two European states 
at a time when one was a victorious and the 
other a defeated power. Italy was perhaps badly 
treated in 1919 by the other victors, but she was 
not then the international jackal Germany was. 

After the opening chapter, Soward at first 
adopts a topical approach to the problems be- 
tween the wars. There are chapters entitled 
“The search for security, 1919-1939,” “Britain 
between wars,” ‘France becomes a house di- 
vided, 1919-1939,” “The United States—a 
reluctant great power,” ‘Germany from Wei- 
mar Republic to Hitler’s Reich,” “Italy and 
Fascism,” and “Soviet Russia—the evolution 
of a revolutionary state.’”’ Then the method be- 
comes chronological: ‘The road to the second 
World War, 1931-1939,” “From Danzig to 








Pearl Harbor,” and “The end of the beginning.” 
The distribution of space is heavily in favor of 
the war since 1939—149 pages out of 404. 

In the portion of the book devoted to the 
problems between the wars there is an attempt 
to analyze the contemporary spirit. The sec- 
tions of the chapter on Britain that deal with 
the domestic situation are the best part of the 
book, clearly written and quite illuminating. It 
is apparent that the author is on home ground. 
Unfortunately, the other chapters tend to give 
the impression that he is writing of countries, 
peoples, and attitudes he does not quite com- 
prehend. In that, perhaps, he unwittingly makes 
his greatest contribution: one might well argue 
that the troubles of the twenty-five years gen- 
erally stemmed from differences in national 
tradition and inability to see anything rational 
in an opposing point of view. These merits, 
however, do not offset the fact that the book is 
not a particularly clear outline of history in the 
making. 

To be a clear outline even of contemporary 
history, a book should be more than a succes- 
sion of facts well known to any student but not 
explained for the general reader. A lay reader 
must certainly have difficulty with a book which 
frequently uses the terms of the specialist with- 
out introduction, definition, or cross-reference 
to the pages where explanation may be found— 
if, indeed, it is to be found at all. Speaking of 
Litvinoff, Soward says: “His definition of an 
aggressor was to become the established one”’ 
(p. 213). Nowhere is the established or any 
other definition of aggressor given; the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 is mentioned by name only. 
Repeatedly, such terms as Brest-Litovsk, Lo- 
carno, and Munich are used without identifica- 
tion. In general, the fragmentation of foreign 
policy forced by the separate discussion of the 
problems of the several states gives an incom- 
plete and in some instances an inaccurate pic- 
ture of the situation. This is true of the mention 
of the Ruhr invasion in the twenties and the 
Abyssinian crisis in the thirties. It tells nothing 
of the European circumstances and gives an un- 
fair implication to say, anent the German reoc- 
cupation of the Rhineland in March 1936: ‘‘Had 
France forcibly interfered then, as by treaty 
right she could have done, Germany would 
probably have been checked” (p. 112). The 
Spanish Civil War is described with respect to 
its foreign repercussions and as a milestone on 
the road to war with no mention of the Non- 
Intervention Committee or the ineptness of the 
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policies it represented (pp. 233-35). Among 
economic consequences of the war, it is stated: 
“From the ‘new poor’ came the Fascists and the 
Communists of the post-war decades” (p. 36). 
The alliance of new poor with old and new rich 
made Fascism, and the partners deserve con- 
demnation equally. 

Some of these irritants in the book are prob- 
ably unavoidable because they represent a 
clash of opinion, but others seem unnecessary. 
The following statement is made about Ger- 
many and the peace treaties of 1919: “Only 
with Italy and Holland were her [Germany’s] 
frontiers unaltered” (p. 15). Germany and Italy 
had no common frontier until March 1938. 
“Vilna” appears in the text; ‘““Wilno” on the 
maps. Frequently direct quotations are made 
with anonymous half-citation: ‘‘As an English 
expert put it,” “a ‘neutral’ Swiss expert,” “To 
quote a French political correspondent.” So- 
ward has dispensed with the documentary foot- 
note, as is his privilege; but the references would 
be much more satisfactory and would not seri- 
ously break the narrative if the “experts” were 
named. Anonymity is carried to absurdity by 
the reference to the Manchurian crisis of 1931: 
“As China drew nearer unity the young war 
lord, who had succeeded his father as boss of 
Manchuria, decided to throw in his lot with the 
Nationalist government of General Chiang 
Kai-shek” (p. 218). Again, General Chiang was 
kidnapped by the “ ‘young general’ ”’ (p. 236), 
who is never named. 

In the last, the chronological part of the 
book, the material is a straightforward, factual 
narrative of the war. It is difficult to see what 
is gained to catch the temper of the times by a 
detailed calendar of military operations which 
is no more than a summary of results and enu- 
meration of losses. Furthermore, Soward’s 
“lease-lend” reverses Mr. Stettinius’ termi- 
nology (p. 350); the province of Burma does not 
lie east of Malay (p. 364); neither Burma nor 
Malaysia is accurately described in ‘while 
British authority was losing its hold on the 
south western mainland of Asia”’ (p. 365; italics 
mine). 

It seems only fair to consider Soward’s book 
on his own terms. If it is true that only a con- 
temporary can catch the temper of the times, 
even though data may be incomplete, one has 
a right to expect at least some heat, if no light. 
Twenty-five troubled years is largely lacking in 
real contribution to so highly controversial a 
subject as contemporary history; and, also, it 
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is not very satisfactory as an outline of the past 
quarter-century. 

GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 
Monticello College 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1929. 3 vols. (‘Publications of 
the department of state,”’ Nos. 2018, 2033, 
and 2062.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943, 1944. Pp. ccxxxii+1035; 
CXXxix+ 1132; Cxili+-885. $2.25; $2.50; $2.00. 


Early in 1929, with the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover and the return of Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson from the Philippines, the in- 
glorious Coolidge-Kellogg period in American 
foreign relations came to an end. Reguiescat. 
These three heavy volumes, for which we have 
to thank the painstaking labors of the state de- 
partment’s research division, preserve for the 
record the diplomatic correspondence of that 
transitional year. 

Throughout 1929 the United States relaxed 
in the afterglow of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
which, empty though it proved to be from the 
time of its first test, the Sino-Soviet collision in 
Manchuria (II, 186-435; see especially p. 345), 
was widely accepted as the beginning of a new 
era (I, v; II, 388; III, 5 and 34). A move was 
made to supplement the negative provisions of 
the pact with a third paragraph providing for 
consultation (I, 59-64). Mr. Kellogg, before 
leaving office, at long last took formal action on 
the question of American adherence to the 
World Court (1, 1-69). Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald went fishing with President Hoo- 
ver; and Mr. Stimson, who went along, came 
home to write an illuminating memorandum 
(III, 1-37). With the Paris Pact accepted as 
also marking the end of Anglo-American naval 
rivalry (I, 98), the Preparatory Commission of 
the League of Nations accelerated its work (I, 
65-111), while, in another quarter, preparations 
were inaugurated for the London Naval Con- 
ference (I, 112-316), which, benefiting from 
the experience of the abortive 1927 Geneva Con- 
ference, were to be long and adequate (I, 317), 
with a proper subordination of expert to civilian 
opinion (I, 132 and 273). In this same atmos- 
phere of mutual good will began the negotia- 
tions that were to lead to the Young Plan for 
reparations (I, 1025-83). Meanwhile treaties of 
arbitration and conciliation multiplied and, in 
some cases, were consented to by the senate 
with unexampled speed (e.g., II, 1-11 and 16- 


22). In the field of nonpolitical international in- 
tercourse, conferences on such matters as the 
counterfeiting of currency (I, 394-423), the 
treatment of foreigners (I, 429-38), the safety 
of life at sea (I, 368-88), and prisoners of war 
(I, 317-67) took place with increasing frequen- 
cy. The United States even invited the support 
of the League of Nations in dealing with one 
problem—slavery in Liberia (III, 294-95 and 
308-9). 

Correspondence relative to China seems to 
have grown in volume, as it decreased in asperi- 
ty, following the recognition of the Nanking 
government the previous year. The arms em- 
bargo of 1919 was abrogated (II, 523-34). 
Claims arising out of the Nanking “incident” 
of 1927 were finally determined and payment 
arranged (II, 858-71). Washington continued 
to view with benevolence but firmness China’s 
struggle against extraterritoriality (II, 543-47 
and 682-749), in which connection there is a 
valuable statement of policy governing the ac- 
tivities of the United States Asiatic fleet (II, 
475-77). Negotiations in support of the Roy 
Chapman Andrews explorations (II, 841-53) 
foundered upon the rock of professional jealousy 
(II, 852). Japan’s ambitions in Manchuria ap- 
parently received a rude setback in the execu- 
tion of Yang Yu-ting (II, 123-24), while the 
growing power of the Nanking government was 
measured in the collapse of the dissident Han- 
kow “government,” the wresting of Shangtung 
from General Féng Yii-shan, and the ranging of 
the Manchurian satrapy on the side of Nanking. 

With international relations at their sunniest 
in Europe and with the Far East no longer spin- 
ning so dizzily around the Chinese vortex, it was 
Latin America which gave the state department 
most occasion for worry. But, even there, ex- 
cept for the Chaco and other boundary disputes 
(III, 818-984), disturbed waters were subsiding. 
Mr. Kellogg, in a parting shot, got the year off 
to a bad start with a “‘clarification” of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine (I, 698-719), which, on a soberer 
second thought, was never published, possibly 
because of the tactless way it attempted to justi- 
fy the use of the marines (I, 716). President 
Hoover, gravely taking credit for the Tacna- 
Arica settlement, lent himself to a gentle hoax 
(I, 720-817; especially pp. 733, 740 and 803-4). 
Haiti (III, 166-204) was promised an investiga- 
tion by a Hoover commission because of the 
“indefinite policies of the Coolidge administra- 
tion” (III, 205); and the high commissioner, 
General J. H. Russell, received instructions 








which were not such as to facilitate his delicate, 
effective, but highly personal relations with 
President Borno (III, 214). In spite of internal 
disturbances, relations with Mexico continued 
to improve (III, 336-433), Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow receiving from his government the high 
praise he so richly deserved (III, 480). In Nica- 
ragua, whatever may have been the anomalous 
position of the marines, the American govern- 
ment gave constructive and friendly assistance 
in a variety of ways (III, 646-703). 

Elsewhere, mandated territory on opposite 
sides of the globe occasioned diplomatic corres- 
pondence—Palestine, because of the Arab- 
Jewish outbreaks of that year (III, 46-61), and 
the South Sea islands of Japan, because the 
Tokyo government refused to receive a visit by 
American naval vessels at out-of-the-way ports 
(III, 256-62). 

In these volumes of Foreign relations, indi- 
viduals are more conspicuous than is the rule. 
Prime Minister MacDonald, Ambassador Mor- 
row, and General Russell have already been 
mentioned. Light is also thrown on the charac- 
ters of the then Sir Eric Drummond (I, 23), 
Ambassador Matsudaira (I, 131), Foreign Min- 
ister T. V. Soong (II, 129-39), and the young 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang (II, 190). George 
Bronson Rea is seen in a role very different 
from that he affected after 1931 (II, 819 and 
820); and Hallett Abend, whom some people 
read with such touching faith, is found pouring 
his vitriol upon the Chinese (III, 760-68). 

There are several items of interest to stu- 
dents of diplomatic practice, especially a devel- 
opment in American procedure for signing 
treaties (I, 402), a description of the acte finale, 
which deserves to become a classic (I, 408), and 
instructions to an American delegation to one 
conference that they were to keep to a mini- 
mum requests for further instructions (I, 375). 

On the whole, 1929 was a promising year in 
American foreign relations. But unheeded au- 
guries of a terrible decade to follow were the de- 
pression at the end of the year (I, xi), the tariff 
legislation then under consideration (I, 985- 
1004), Japanese difficulties over the ratification 
of the Kellogg-Briand Pact (III, 237-56), and 
the warning from the French embassy that “an 
alliance between Italy and Germany is not in- 
conceivable” (I, 59). 


James THomas WATKINS IV 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 


New York City 
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Tornado across eastern Europe: the path of Nazi 
destruction from Poland to Greece. By JOSEF 
Hané. New York: Greystone Press, 1944. 
Pp. x +330. $3.00. 


This work is a detailed and competent study 
of the emergence and the establishment as sepa- 
rate political units of the fourteen small states 
forming the belt from Finland on the north to 
the Aegean Sea on the south and lying between 
Germany on the west and the Soviet Union on 
the east. All together, their population com- 
prises some 133,000,000, of which the Slavic 
nations of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Poland form the larger half. The author 
is wholly competent and admirably equipped, 
by previous training and experience, to deal 
with this subject. He first describes, with abun- 
dant detail, the conditions under which these 
countries emerged to statehood; he devotes the 
second part of his book to “The quest for sta- 
bilization and peace,” wherein he shows the 
disastrous effects of the growing disagreement 
between England and France and of the rising 
power of Nazi Germany upon this group of 
small nations. This is followed by a description 
of the crisis which, beginning with the world- 
wide economic depression, played into the hands 
of the Nazis in their revived program of the 
traditional Drang nach Osten and led to the out- 
break of war in 1939. 

The last part, dealing with the future of 
eastern Europe, is perhaps the most significant. 
Since the work was published two years ago, 
the swiftly developing pattern of the emerging 
postwar order could not have been foreseen by 
the author at the time he wrote. Thus it is 
quite understandable that he expected, on the 
basis of the Atlantic Charter, a restoration of 
independence to Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
thonia and, on the basis of Soviet pronounce- 
ments, the re-establishment of the pre-1939 
eastern Polish boundary (even though he cor- 
rectly reported that the Russians did not “give 
the Poles a positive guarantee of their pre-par- 
tition frontiers” [p. 295]). It appears abundantly 
clear now that such assumptions must be aban- 
doned. 

Altogether, this is an excellent, factual 
treatment of a subject often either neglected in 
works dealing with the European situation or 
insufficiently or inexpertly treated. The au- 
thor’s knowledge is accurate; his attitude is 
unbiased and fair. Even in his treatment of 
Nazi Germany, he is studiously moderate and 
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objective. He rightly holds that, unless Ger- 
many is willing to save herself by changing her 
attitude toward the rest of the world, no out- 
side forces can save her (p. 318). Nor is he un- 
duly partisan to the Slavs: he asserts realisti- 
cally that the various nationalities of eastern 
Europe must learn to live together. “The Slavs 
of Eastern Europe feel that their life and future 
are inseparably knitted with the life and future 
of the non-Slav Austrians, Magyars, and Ru- 
manians, and that given the proper understand- 
ing of the rest of Europe they will be able to 
create a prosperous community” (p. 303). That 
is a hopeful attitude, provided it is true of all 
the nations concerned. 

Mr. Hané writes as a humanitarian liberal 
who understands that, among the fundamen- 
tals of a better international community, is the 
proposition “that human dignity, a moral 
code, the four freedoms, and elementary de- 
cency presuppose a general and common appli- 
cation and cannot be enjoyed in the long run 
by anyone if they are to be enjoyed only by a 
few.” Excellent! But one wonders just how such 
moral ideals are to gain preponderence in the 
materialistic secularism of our day. Perhaps the 
author did not regard it as part of his task to 
t-ll us just how the transforming spiritual 
process is to be set to work to accomplish the 
necessary moral changes. Surely such great 
things will not happen of themselves. And un- 
less the transforming process does work, the 
hope of all of us for ‘“‘a better international com- 
munity” must, in the end, prove illusory. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 


China’s wartime politics, 1937-1944. By Law- 
RENCE K. RosINGER. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 133. $2.00. 


Near the end of William L. Holland’s preface 
to this little wartime book, he tells what it does 
not pretend to be, because of limited space and 
an intended general audience. More serious stu- 
dents of Far Eastern political events will find 
most valuable the fourteen documents (seven 
from Kuomintang, three from Chinese Com- 
munist, and fourfrom other sources), chronologi- 
cally arranged (1925-43). They comprise slight- 
ly more than half the volume. 

Chapter i deals with the political background. 


Two of the best parts of this chapter are Rosing- 
er’s analysis of Kuomintang gains as a result of 
the anti-Communist campaign of 1934-35 (p. 
12) and his summary of the Sian incident (pp. 
18-23). Kuomintang appeasement of Japan, 
prior to 1936, is well summarized; but no com- 
parisons are made with the world scene. In 
treating the republican and nationalist revolu- 
tions the author does not describe the role of 
Russian advisers (1923-26) or the methods, 
other than that of broadening their platform, 
employed by revolutionists in those years. No 
adequate idea of party structure, of the political 
features of warlordism, of contrast between the 
two revolutions, of the degree to which Kuo- 
mintang members dominate most key posts on 
all levels of government, or of the functioning of 
local government is given. The maneuvers of 
the Canton faction (1928-31) are ignored, 
though the group is mentioned for the year 
1935-36. There is provided no real concept of a 
complete soviet republic in the Hunan-Kiangsi- 
Fukien region (1928-34). 

In a country of China’s status, politics are 
hypersensitive to foreign relations, but this book 
rarely mentions this sphere. The very important 
anti-imperialist boycotts of the twenties and 
thirties are overlooked. There is a three-word 
reference to the Japanese invasion of Shanghai 
in 1932. Furthermore, the present war seems to 
have led the author to allow the shadow of an 
aggressive Japan to blot out all other shadows 
menacing China between the world wars. Noth- 
ing is said of the Nationalists’ opposition to 
British, French, American, and Russian policies 
in the twenties. Rosinger mentions (p. 13) a 
visit of Chinese financiers and industrialists to 
Japan, but he does not mention that subse- 
quently (from the Leith-Ross mission onward) 
China became seriously dependent upon the 
British and American governments and bankers. 

Chapter ii is entitled “Unity and resistance.” 
The first few pages discuss an overbold initial 
statement that the unity of Left and Right in 
China has been stronger since 1937 than before. 
What Rosinger establishes is that they now 
have a common enemy and greater unity and 
discipline within their separate jurisdictions. 
The testing grounds are guerilla areas where the 
two controls overlap; but there, again, treat- 
ment is wanting. The features and full signifi- 
cance of the Kuomintang blockade of the 
Communist northwest is not analyzed. Almost 
the entire background of the New Fourth Route 
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Army incident is left to the partisan documents. 
In describing reactionaries who still share the 
appeasement views of Wang Ching-wei the au- 
thor makes only two vague allusions to General 
Ho Ying-chin—all the rest are referred to as 
“certain circles,’ “many leaders,” or “some 
elements.””’ The Chinese Communists frankly 
name names (p. 111). The “C.C.” and other 
cliques merit more explanation. Other points 
ignored or slighted are: the increase of individu- 
al dependence on the central government caused 
by disrupted families and migrations, the politi- 
cal features of inflation, the political reasons 
for the declining influence of China’s real intel- 
lectuals, the political significance of Mme Chi- 
ang, the extent to which warlordism and region- 
al armies still exist, and the significance of cen- 
trally appointed Kuomintang liaison officials 
who work between provincial and hsien gov- 
ernments. 

A similar list of omissions for chapter iii, 
“Chungking and political change,” would in- 
clude the political implications of the organiza- 
tion of public finance and the methods of financ- 
ing wartime production projects, the functions 
of the Kuomintang secret police and the simi- 
lar agents of private cliques, differences of opin- 
ion in postwar planning, the new habeas corpus 
law, and the shift of the ministry of justice from 
the judicial to the executive Yuan. 

Opportunities were also missed (cf. p. 58) to 
emphasize that the reservation “except in ac- 
cordance with law’”’ in the civil rights articles of 
the draft constitution of 1936 is almost identical 
with the loopholes in the guarantee of civil 
rights in the Japanese constitution, and to point 
out the significance of the same document’s 
provision for an indirectly elected legislative 
Yuan with no money powers in the hands of the 
People’s Congress. 

A number of major political events occurred 
soon after Rosinger’s manuscript was com- 
pleted. His book provides a very general back- 
ground for these events. 

ALLAN B. CoLe 
Oberlin College 


The battle against isolation. By WALTER JOHN- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. 269. $3.00. 

The title of this book may be a bit misleading. 
There is suggested a general study of the con- 
certed efforts to break down the isolationist idea 
over a substantial period of time. In reality, the 


book deals largely, though not entirely, with the 
efforts of the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies to assist the cause of the Euro- 
pean democracies; and it confines its major em- 
phasis to the period in 1939 and 1940, when 
William Allen White of Kansas was the chair- 
man of this committee. The author has had 
access to the papers of Mr. White and has made 
good use of them. 

Yet the total effect with regard to the Sage 
of Emporia is not a very thrilling one. That 
White had some very large qualities, a home- 
spun wisdom, a wide tolerance, a very genuine 
idealism, no one at all familiar with his life and 
his work would deny. That he was aware of the 
danger that might proceed from the victory of 
the Fascist nations is also clear. But that he was 
a great or dynamic leader of opinion hardly ap- 
pears from the record. It is not strange, per- 
haps (at any rate, it was characteristic of many 
Americans), that he deluded himself with the 
idea that assistance to the Allies would keep 
America out of war. But it is certainly not, in 
the retrospective view of history, a mark of 
political wisdom to have held that view. It is 
not a mark of political wisdom to have opposed, 
as White did oppose, conscription in 1940. It 
was hardly sagacious for White to write to Roy 
Howard, the publisher, at the end of 1940 that 
the true title of the committee ought to be ‘“‘The 
Yanks are not coming.” Like many other Amer- 
icans, White was a long way from facing reality 
in the critical years of 1939—-41. Indeed, at the 
most crucial period, the period of the lend-lease 
enactment of March 1941, White was no longer 
chairman of the committee. 

The true hero of this book, though he is not 
made to appear so, is Clark M. Eichelberger. 
It was he who sparked the movement of propa- 
ganda that helped to shape the policy of the ad- 
ministration and to awaken public opinion to 
the necessity of doing whatever might be neces- 
sary to prevent a Hitler victory. But even here 
we must be cautious. Perhaps, as White him- 
self sometimes stated, the committee merely 
reflected and crystallized a feeling that in any 
case would have prevailed. Without in any way 
depreciating the work of the committee, it 
would be dangerous to assume that it was the 
decisive factor, in the years 1939-41, in forming 
the foreign policy of the United States. Mr. 
Johnson, himself, would no doubt accept this 
conclusion. 

DEXTER PERKINS 


University of Rochester 
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The war: fourth year. By EpGAR MCINNIS, as- 
‘ sociate professor of history, University of 
Toronto. With an introduction by THE RT. 
Hon. ViscoUNT WAVELL of Cyrenaica and 
Winchester, G.C.B., K.C.B., C.B., M.C. 
London, Toronto, New York: Oxford Uni- 
veristy Press, 1944. Pp. 409. $2.50. 


This is the fourth in Professor McInnis’ an- 
nual series of reviews of the war. It is primarily 
a summary of military and naval developments, 
with only slight attention to the economic, so- 
cial, and political aspects of the war. Properly 
stressed, both by the author and by Viscount 
Wavell in his introduction, is the point that the 
months covered by the book undoubtedly wit- 
nessed the turning-point of the conflict. 

Although the volume is certainly a satisfac- 
tory chronicle of the principal events which 
occurred from the autumn of 1942 to the Italian 
armistice, there is little evidence that the au- 
thor has done much more than carefully read 
the best daily newspapers. There are only two 
footnotes in the book and no bibliography; so 
an accurate appraisal of sources is impossible. 
In many places, however, a consultation of ma- 
terials already in print when this volume was 
published would have made it more nearly cor- 
rect in fact or in interpretation. For example, 
the facts in Target: Germany. The United States 
Army Air Force's official story of the VIII Bomber 
Command’s first year over Europe (New York, 
1944) would have changed McInnis’ state- 
ments in at least five places. Likewise, the re- 
port of Major General G. V. Strong, assistant 
chief of staff (G-2), as given to congress in the 
autumn of 1943 and published in the press 


shortly after, furnishes data which might well 
have been included. Similarly, the W. T. Stone 
report made to the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration on January 1, 1944 and dealing with the 
state of German economy at that time, might 
have modified McInnis’ viewpoints on some 
matters. Too frequently he uses such phrases 
as “it was estimated” or “it was believed,” 
without giving any indication as to who made 
the estimates or who expressed the belief. In- 
dicative of the emphasis on military and naval 
events is the fact that the book does not even 
mention such names as Beveridge, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Gandhi, Admiral Sir Max Horton, 
Mihailovitch, Stettinius, and Tito. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the 
volume is the publication of the summary of the 
terms of the Italian armistice. Earlier (p. 141), 
McInnis briefly explained the origin of the 
term “unconditional surrender.” It is, therefore, 
worthy of note that the last clause in the text 
of the armistice as printed begins with these 
words: “The conditions of the present armis- 
Oh n003 ” In thus making clear the great gap 
between theory and practice, Mr. McInnis has 
given his readers something on which to ponder. 

The usefulness of the book is increased by 
twenty-three fine maps (selected from the lucid 
daily cartography of the New York Times), a 
documentary appendix, a brief monthly chro- 
nology, and a good index. On the whole, the 
book is an excellent summary of the main mili- 
tary and naval events of a critical year of the 
war. 

J. DUANE SQUIRES 
Colby Junior College 
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So many loves: an autobiography. By LEO WALMSLEY. 
London: Collins, 1944. 12s. 6d. 


A Welshman remembers: an autobiography. By SIR 
Percy EMERSON Watkins. London: Lewis, 1944. 
Pp. 228. ros. 6d. 
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The Church of England. By EDWARD WILLIAM WaAt- 
son. New ed. (“Home university library of mod- 
ern knowledge.”) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 192. $1.25. 


Half mast? By Epmunp Hannay Watts. With fore- 
words by ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET Lorp CHAtT- 
FIELD and CHARLES JARMAN. London: Allen, 
1944. 5S. 

History and problems of the British merchant 
navy. 


Capitalism and slavery. By Ertc WrtttAms. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
Pp. 285. $3.00. 

An account of the method by which slavery 
helped to finance the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land. 


Antique blue and white Spode. By SypNey B. W1L- 
LIAMS. London: Batsford, 1944. Pp. 242. 31s. 6d. 


An essay on the work of Josiah Spode. 


The evolution of England. By J. A. W1LLIAMsON. New 
and rev. ed. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 492. 10s. ; 


British medicine. By ROBERT MACNarrR WILSON. 
(“Britain in pictures” series.) New York: Has- 
tings House, 1944. Pp. 47. $1.25. 

The price of liberty. By Esm& WINGFIELD-STRAT- 
FORD. London: Blackie, 1944. ros. 6d. 


The author contrasts the English political herit- 
age with those of some foreign nations. 


The silent traveller in Oxford. By Cu1aNG YEE. Lon- 
don: Metheun, 1944. 16s. 


A Chinese visitor gives his impressions of Oxford. 


Burke. G. M. Younc. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 20. 2s. 


IRELAND 


Linguistic and historical value of the Irish law tract. 
By D. A. Brncnay. (Sir John Rees memorial lec- 
ture, 1943, British Academy.) Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 36. 4s. 


Irishman’s day: a day in the life of an Irish M.P. By 
Joun Boranp. London: Macdonald, 1944. 5s. 


Seven winters: memories of a Dublin childhood. By 
ELIZABETH BOWEN. London: Longmans, Green, 


1944. 38. 6d. 


The life of Michael Dwyer: with some account of his 
companions. By CHARLES Dickson. Dublin: 
Browne & Nolan, 1944. 15s. 


Story of Ireland. By SEAN O’FAoLAtn. (“Britain in 
pictures” series.) New York: Hastings House: 
1944. Pp. 47. $1.25. 


ITALY 


Italy: a companion to Italian studies. By Epmunp G. 
GARDNER. London: Methuen, 1944. 14s. 


Antonio Stradivari: his life and work. By Victor 
CARROLL Squier. Battle Creek, Mich.: The au- 
thor, 1944. Pp. 91. $3.50. 


Michelangelo. Vol. 1, The youth of Michelangelo; Vol. 
II, The Sistine Chapel. By CHARLES DE TOLNAY. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945. 
$32.50. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Belgium. By JOHN Eppstewn. (“British Survey hand- 
books.””) Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 3s. 


About Belgium. By CamiLtE HuysMans. With a 
preface by THE Rt. Hon. ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
London: Hutchinson, 1944. 1s. 6d. 


Belgium was my home. By LEONA M. LA LONDE. 
Portland, Ore.: Binfords & Mort, 1944. Pp. 166. 
$2.00. 


Autobiography. 


With a Dutch accent: how a Hollander became an 
American. By DAvip CorNEL DE JonG. London: 
Gollancz, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


The struggle of the Dutch church. Edited by W. A. 
VissER ’THoort. London: S.C.M. Press, 1944. 
2s. 6d. 

A collection of documents issued by the Dutch 
churches during the present war. 


Holland. By J. A. VERAART. (“Crossroads series.’’) 
London: Macdonald, 1944. 5s. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spain: a brief history. By WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER 
ATKINSON. New York: Pitman, 1944. Pp. 210. 
$2.75. 


Log of Christopher Columbus’ first voyage to America. 
By J. O. CosGrave. London: W. H. Allen, 1944. 
Pp. 76. 12s. 6d. 


The complete etchings of Goya. With a foreword by 
Atpous Hux ey. New York: Crown, 1944. $3.50. 


Enrique Gaspar and the social drama in Spain. By 
Leo KIRSCHENBAUM. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1944. Pp. 115. Paper, $1.00. 


The complete works of St. John of the Cross. Translat- 
ed by ALLIson Peers. New ed. 3 vols. London: 
Burns, Oates, & Washbourne, 1944. 52s. 6d. 


Balboa. By Octavio MENDEZ PEREIRA. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Everetr W. 
Hesse. New York: American Book Co., 1944. Pp. 
254. $1.60. 
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A history of Spanish painting. By CHANDLER RATH- 
FON Post. 8 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. $97.50. 


Carmelite and poet: St. John of the Cross. By ROBERT 
SeNcourT. London: Hollis & Carter, 1944. Pp. 
244. 15S. 

Biography, together with the poems in Spanish. 


An interlude in Spain. By CHARLES D’YDEWALLE. 
Translated by Eric Sutton. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1944. 8s. 6d. 


An account of life in fascist Spain. 


Portugal, wharf of Europe. By EvizaABETH COLMAN. 
New York: Scribner, 1944. Pp. 91. $1.50. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss contribution to Western civilization. By 
R. E. G. Armattor. London: Dundalgan, 1944. 
Pp. 92. 5s. 

Switzerland and the English. By ALFRED LuNN. Lon- 
don: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944. 15s. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Poland: land of the white eagle. By EILEEN A. Ar- 
THURTON. London: Maxlove, 1944. 7s. 6d. 


Story of a secrel state. By JAN Karskr. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1944. $3.00. 
The story of the Polish underground by a promi- 
nent member. 


The flaming border. By CzESLAW PozNanskI. Witha 
preface by ApAm Cro.kosz. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1944. ts. 4d. 

Conditions on the F'ol:sh-German border, 1920- 

39- 


The rise of Polish democracy. By WiLu1AM JoHN 
Roser. London: Bell, 1944. 10s. 


Page of Polish history, Lwéw. By J. Rupnickt. Lon- 
don: Polish Research Center, 1944. Paper, 2s. 


Seven-hundred years of Jewish life in Poland. By 
E. Rusrn. London: Foyle, 1944. 5s. 


Poland. Edited by BERNADOTTE E. Scumitt. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. Pp. 500. $5.00. 


Eagles in exile. By Mrs. PAT BEAUCHAMP WASHING- 
TON. New York: Transatlantic Arts, 1944. Pp. 
128. $3.00. 

A description of the life of the Poles in exile by 
the head of the Polish mobile canteen in France. 


Poland between two wars. By FERDYNAND ZWEIG. 
London: Secker & Warburg, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


RUSSIA 
Foreign missions of the Russian Orthodox church. By 
SERGE BoLtsHAKOFF. London: Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1943. Pp. 
120. 3s. 6d. 


The Ukraine: a submerged nation. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CHAMBERLIN. New York: Macmillan, 
1944. Pp. gt. $1.75. 

Soviet art and artists. By JAcK CHEN. London: Pilot, 
1944. 58. 

The real Soviet Russia. By Davip J. DALLIN. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1944. $3.50. 


Soviet economy and the war. By Maurice Dosss, 
New York: International Publishers, 1944. $1.00. 


Russian constitutionalism. By HARRY Dorosu. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1944. Pp. 127. $2.50. 


Red prelude: a biography of Zhelyabov. By Davip 
Footman. London: Cresset Press, 1944. 128. 6d. 


U.S.S.R.: geographical survey. By JAMES S. GREGORY 
and D. W. Suave. London: Harrap, 1944. Pp. 
636. 21S. 


The Soviet power. By HEWLETT JOHNSON. New York: 
International Publishers, 1944. $2.00. 


Russia’s fighting forces. By CapTatn S. N. JouRNA- 
KOFF. New York: International Publishers, 1944. 
$2.50. 


Behold Russia: a vivid description of modern European 
Russia. By NoRA WARE Morris. Dallas, Tex.: 
Mathis, Van Nort, 1944. Pp. 272. $3.00. 

An account of a trip through Russia taken be- 

fore 1939. 


Nikolai Gogol. By VLADIMIR NaBokov. New York: 
New Directions Books, 1944. Pp. 172. $1.50. 


Peter the Great, tsar of Russia. By POWELL PERRY. 
London: Perry Books, 1944. Pp. 46. 7s. 6d. 


The ordeal. By ARKADY PERVENTSEV. New York: 
Harper, 1944. Pp. 262. $2.50. 
The story of a Russian airplane factory during 
the German invasion. 


Russians tell the story: sketches of the war from the 
“Soviet War News.’’ London: Hutchinson, 1944. 
Pp. 146. ros. 6d. 


I married a Russian. Edited by Lucte StrEET. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. 

The letters of an English girl who married a Rus- 
sian scientist and lived in Kharkov from 1930 to 
1942. 

The U.S.S.R.: an economic and social survey. By 

SERGEI PeTROvicH TuRIN. New York: Trans- 


atlantic Arts, 1944. Pp. 232. $4.80. 
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The Soviet spirit. By Harry F. Warp. New York: 
International Publishers, 1944. Pp. 160. $1.75. 


Made in the U.S.S.R. By WILLIAM CHAPMAN WHITE. 
New York: Knopf, 1944. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


NEAR EAST 


Greece. By KATHLEEN GIBBERD. (“British survey 
handbooks,” edited by JoHN EppsTErn.) Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1944. 3s. 


Cooperative living in Palestine. By HENRIK F. IN- 
FIELD. New York: Dryden Press, 1944. Pp. 192. 
$3.00. 


Rumania. By C. Kormos. (“British survey hand- 
books.”) Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 3s. 


Palestine at the crossroads. By ERNEST Marin. New 
York: Norton, 1944. Pp. 309. $2.50. 


Turkey at the crossroads. By Partie PANETH. Lon- 
don: Alliance, 1944. 2s. 6d. 


Images of Greece. By DEREK PATMORE. Photographs 
by GeorGEe HoyNEGEN-HucngE, A. Costa, J. G. 
Trico.ou, and HERBERT List. London: Country 
Life, 1944. 158. 

Greece before the present war. 


Britain opens a gateway. By S. S. Perry. London: 
Museum Press, 1944. 38. 6d. 
A study of Britain’s responsibility to the Arabs 
and the Jews. 


Caitif Bulgaria. By M. P. Piptvewis. London: 
Hutchinson, 1944. 6s. 


An account of Bulgarian diplomacy during the 
last twenty-five years by the former Greek minister 
to Sofia. 


Harvest in the desert. By Maurice SAMUEL. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 316. $3.00. 
Maurice Samuel, well-known author of numerous 

works on the Jewish problem and Jewish literature, 

presents in this volume a survey of the history of the 

Jews in modern Palestine. The book is very popular 

in character, combining history with personal remi- 


niscences and travel impressions of Palestine. It is. 


avowedly pro-Zionist in its approach, with special 
sympathy for the labor elements in Palestine. 
Samuel’s work can hardly be called satisfying from 
the standpoint of documentation and rigorous schol- 
arship. Yet a student not familiar with the problem 
would get from it an interesting narrative account of 
the backgrounds of the Zionist movement, the ro- 
mantic period of the early settlers in the Jewish 
colonies, the story of Jewish achievement in Pales- 
tine since the Balfour Declaration, and the present 
contributions of Palestinian Jewry to the war effort. 
The book may also be read with profit as representa- 


tive of the attitude of progressive and secular Zion- 
ists to the Jewish problem and to its attempted solu- 
tion in Palestine. ; 

Koppet S. Pinson 


Yugoslavia in arms. By Mittvoj J. Supjic. (“Europe 
under the Nazis’’ series.) New York: Transatlan- 
tic Arts, 1944. Pp. 128. $1.80. 


Chaim Weizmann. Edited by MEYER W. WEISGAL. 
With an introduction by FELIx FRANKFURTER. 
New York: Dial Press, 1944. Pp. 340. $3.50. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Maltese memories. By Ertc BrockMAN. London: 
Rockliffe, 1944. Pp. 80. 7s. 6d. 
The story of Malta from goo B.c. to modern 
times. 


On Canadian poetry. By E. K. Brown. New York: 
Ryerson, 1945. Pp. 157. $2.75. 


Canada in world affairs: two years of war, 1939-1041. 
By R. MacGrecor Dawson. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 350. 12s. 6d. 


Ourselves and the empire. By H. W. Foster. London: 
Macmillan, 1944. 6s. 


Problems in the British colonies. 


Women at war. Edited by J. HerBert HopckIns 
and OrHErs. Ottawa: MacLean, 1944. Pp. 190. 
$1.00. 


Canada and the western hemisphere. Compiled by 
Jutta Emity JoHNseEn. (“Reference shelf,” Vol. 
XVII, No. 3.) New York: Wilson, 1944. Pp. 295. 
$1.25. 

Portrait of a pioneer: the life and work of William 
James Laite. By HArotp J. Latte. Cape Town: 
South African Publications, 1943. Pp. 76. 


African conversation piece. By SYLv1IA LEITH-Ross. 
With a foreword by Str Hans ViscHer. London: 
Hutchinson, 1944. 16s. 

A record of the social life,and thought of the 
people of Onitsha, Nigeria. 


Mackenzie King: a portrait sketch. By Emit Lupwic. 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 62. $1.75. 


Eighty years in New Zealand. By GEORGE EDWARD 
MANNERING. Christchurch, N.Z.: Simpson & 
Williams, 1943. Pp. 255. 18s. 6d. 


Malta besieged. By R. LEstieE OLtver. London: 
Hutchinson, 1944. 15s. 


Who dies fighting. By ANGuS Rose. London: Cape, 
1944. 12s. 6d. 


The story of the fall of Singapore by a British 
officer. 





French Canada: a study in Canadian democracy. By 
STANLEY BrEHAUT Ryerson. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1944. Pp. 256. $2.50. 





Roger Conant: a founder of Massachusetts. By Curr- 
FORD K. Surpton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1944. $3.00. 


The South African Union. By Lew1s SowveEN. Lon- 
don: Hale, 1945. 15s. 


Needle to the north. By ArTHUR C. TwoMEY, in col- 
laboration with NeGEL Herrick. London: Jen- 
kins, 1944. 258. 

An account of an exploring expedition to Labra- 

dor in 1938. 


Great Britain and the Empire: a discursive history. 
By J. A. Wivuramson. London: Black, 1944. 
7s. Od. 


Britain and Malaya, 1786-1941. By Srr RIcHARD 
Wrnstept. London: Longmans, Green, 1944. Is. 


War-time price control in New Zealand. By H. L. 
Wise. London: Whitcomb & Tombs, 1944. Pp. 
80. 3s. 6d. 


The province of Quebec through four centuries. By 
EDWARD CARRUTHERS WOODLEY. (“‘Romance of 
Canada” %eries.) Toronto: Gage, 1944. Pp. 230. 
$1.25. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Shanghai harvest. By RHOSES FARMER. London: Mu- 
seum Press, 1944. 15S. 
An Australian war correspondent’s record of 
three years of China’s war. 


Netherlands India: a study of plural economy. By 
Joun SYDENHAM FURNIVALL. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1944. Pp. 524. $4.00. 





Modern Korea. By ANDREW J. GRAJDANSEV. New 
York: John Day, 1944. Pp. 330. $4.00. 


China to me. By Emtty Hann. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1944. $3.00. 

The story of an American woman in wartime 

China. 

The menacing rise of Japan: ninety years of crafty 
statesmanship in pictures. By ALEXANDER How- 
ARD and ErRNEsT NEWMAN. With a foreword by 
Lorp VANSITTART. New York: Transatlantic 
Arts, 1944. $1.80. 


Art in the central Célébes. Edited by Mrs. J. Kav- 
DERN and Henry WASSEN. (“Ethnographical 
studies in the Célébes,’’ Vol. VI.) Géteborg, 
Sweden: Géteborgs Etnografiska Museum, 1944. 
Pp. 469. Paper, so kr. 
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Pacific region: a bibliography of the Pacific and East 
Indian islands. By Percy Evans Lew1n, (“Bib- 
liographies,”’ No. 11.) London: Royal Empire So- 
ciety, 1944. Pp. 76. 4s. 


Soviet, Far East, and Central Asia. By WILLIAM 
MANDEL. (“Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry 
series.’”’) London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. 158. 
12s. 6d. 


Japan’s political warfare. By PETER DE MENDELS- 
SOHN. London: Allen & Unwin, 1944. Pp. 192. 
Ios. 6d. 


China, country of contrasts. By Mary AUGUSTA 
Nourse and Detra Goetz. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1944. Pp. 229. $2.50. 


The Pacific world. Edited by FArRFIELD OsBorRN. 
With an introduction by WILLIAM BEEBE. New 
York: Norton, 1944. $3.00. 


Chiang Kai-shek carries on. By Pattie PANETH. Lon- 
don: Alliance Press, 1944. Pp. 160. 7s. 6d. 


The economic development of French Indo-China. By 
CHARLES ROBEQUAIN. Translated by ISABEL A. 
Warp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944. Pp. 407. $4.00. 

China among the powers. By Davip NELSON ROWE. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945. Pp. 205. 
$2.00. 


Behind the ranges. By Mrs. Howarp Taytor. Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1944. 8s. 6d. 
Biography of J. O. Fraser, missionary in China. 


Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking, 1842. By 
Sst-yt' TENG. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. 191. $4.00. 

Translations from the Chinese. By ARTHUR WALEY. 
With illustrations by Cyrus LERoy BALDRIDGE. 
New York: Knopf, 1944. $5.00. 

Chinese classical poetry. 


The early cartography of the Pacific. By LAWRENCE C. 
Wrortu. New York: Bibliographical Society of 
America, 1944. Pp. 268. 


ASIA 


British contribution to Indian studies. By Str ATUL 
CHATTERJEE and Srr RicHarp Burn. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1944. Pp. 52. Is. 


Gandhi. By Cart Heatu. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1944. 2S. 

Unfolding drama in southeast Asia. By Basti Jo- 
SEPH MATHEWS. New York: Friendly Press, 
1944. Pp. 191. $1.00. 

An analysis of the work of Christian missions in 
that area. 
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Verdict on India. By BrEvERLEY NicHots. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944. $2.50. 


AFRICA 


Parts of Barbary. By A. H. Bropericx. London: 
Hutchinson, 1944. Pp. 124. 21s. 


Contains an account of the annexation of Al- 
geria in 1830 and the last years of the Ottoman 
Empire. 


Missionary doctor: the story of twenty years in Africa. 
By Mary FLoyp CusHMan. New York: Harper, 
1944. Pp. 287. $2.75. 

A missionary’s account of her work in Portuguese 

West Africa. 


The government of French North Africa. By HERBERT 
LIEBEsNY. (“African handbooks,” No. 1, edited 
by H. A. WetscuHorr, Committee on African 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania.) Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
Pp. 130. $1.50. 

This volume is evidence of the wartime impetus 
to American scholarship relating to peoples and 
areas hitherto little known in the United States. The 
University of Pennsylvania, with the assistance of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, has organized a Committee 
on African Studies. The present work is the first of 
a series to be published by the committee in collabo- 
ration with the University Museum. The book is de- 
voted almost entirely to the administrative and legal 
systems of French North Africa. A general chapter 
on the administration of the African dependencies is 
followed by a chapter on Morocco and Tunisia and 
by another on Algeria. The text concludes with a 
discussion of legal systems in the three areas. There 
is a valuable bibliographical note on legal sources 
and an appendix containing the treaties of Bardo, 
La Marsa, and Fez. Even historians of modern 
France will be impressed with the variety and com- 
plication of administrative and legal questions in the 
North African empire. The handbook is of necessity 
technical, and its use is not likely to extend beyond 
the military, government officials, and scholars. 


E. Witson Lyon 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


American battle painting, 1776-1918. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art, 1944. Pp. 59. Paper, 
$0.75. 


The problem of inter-American organization. By 
Mary MArGARET BALL. (“Stanford books in 
world politics.”) Stanford University: Stanford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 124. $2.00. 

Conferencias internacionales A mericanas: primer sup- 
plemento. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1944. Pp. 501. $3.50. 


A report of inter-American conferences from 1938 
to 1942. 


Pioneers in world order: an American appraisal of the 
League of Nations. Edited by Harriet EAGER 
Davis. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. $2.75. 


Food front in World War I. By Maxcy Rosson 
Dickson. With an introduction by CLAUDE 
Wickarp. New York: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1944. Pp. 194. $3.25. 


Our private lives. By LELLA SECOR FLORENCE. 
With a foreword by Nora WALN. (“America and 
Britain” series, Vol. III.) London: Harrap, 1944. 
6s. 


Deals with home life in the United States and in 
the United Kingdom. 


American policy toward Palestine. By CARL J. FRIED- 
rIcH. Washington: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1944. Pp. 106. Paper, $1.00. 


The letters of Lafayette to Washington, 1777-1799. 
Edited by Louts GorrscHaLk. New York: Pri- 
vately printed by Helen Fahenstock Hubbard, 
1944. Pp. 417. $15.00. 


Latin America: an inter pretation of main trends in its 
history. By CHARLES C. GRIFFIN, associate pro- 
fessor of history, Vassar College. (‘Cornell Uni- 
versity curriculum series in world history,” No. 
3.) Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. 
96. $0.50. 

According to the foreword, this summary of 
Latin American history is a product of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s Workshop on Latin America, the Far East, 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations, estab- 
lished under a grant of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The avowed purpose of this booklet is “‘primarily to 
provide high school teachers of American history 
with materials which can be used to enliven and 
clarify some of the most important aspects of the 
development of Latin America.” Assuming that his 
readers would have textbooks at hand to provide 
the basic facts of this historical field, Mr. Griffin has 
confined himself to brief interpretations of trends 
and descriptions of institutions and has practically 
eliminated proper names and dates. He has devoted 
almost equal space to the colonial period and the 
national period, a division which some teachers may 
wish to alter somewhat in favor of the latter. In the 
national period, no individual countries are studied 
in detail, except as isolated examples of variations 
in the general development of the area. Following 
the most recent tendencies in interpretation of Latin 
American history, he has included a praiseworthy 
amount of economic and social material, although it 
is possible that he has underestimated the impor- 
tance of the church in the national period. For a 
pamphlet of this size, there is a surprising number of 
concise summarizations and short, suggestive anal- 
yses which should produce many a well-rounded 
class discussion. The chapter on parties and politics 
in the nineteenth century is an especially good out- 
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line of a vexing problem. Inevitably in a work of this 
sort, readers can single out interpretations with 
which to disagree; but, by and large, Mr. Griffin’s 
conception of Latin American history is a sound one. 
Furthermore, his style is so unpedagogical that his 
study would have a wide general appeal if its publi- 
cation had followed less professional channels. The 
work contains a short descriptive bibliography on 
individual countries and various phases of Latin 
American history, a useful set of study and discus- 
sion questions, and a list of suggested activities for 
pupils. 

Davip PLETCHER 


Two oceans to Canton: the story of the old China trade. 
By Acnes DanrortH Hewes. New York: 
Knopf, 1944. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

The development of United States commerce in 
the Pacific. 


Over here from over there: a pictorial record of twenty 
five years of Anglo-American comradeship in arms 
and peace. By Betty Knox. London: Alliance, 
1944. Pp. 88. 3s. 6d. 


United States and United Kingdom: comparisons, con- 
trasts, and similarities in English and American 
life and literature. By G. F. Lams. London: Har- 
rap, 1944. Pp. 248. 4s. 


Diccionario biogréfico Mexicano. Edited by M1cuEL 
ANGEL PERAL. Mexico City: Robredo, 1944. Pp. 
894. 40 pesos. 

Contains biographical data relating to some 
several thousand persons. 


Mexico speaks. By Gutpo Rosa. New York: John 
Day, 1944. Pp. 250. $3.00. 


Around the Horn journal, December 10, 1861 to 
March 25, 1862. By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 
Edited with an introduction by STaNLEy T. 
WILLIAMs and BarBara D. Srutson. (‘‘Yale Uni- 
versity Library miscellanies,’’ Vol. IV.) New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. 79. $2.00. 


Timeless Mexico. By Hupson Strope. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1944. Pp. 436. $3.50. 
A history of Mexico from the Spanish conquest 
to the present. 


Foreign policy begins at home. By James P. War- 
BURG. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944. Pp. 
308. $2.50. 


Argentine riddle. By FEurx J. Wert. New York: John © 
Day in collaboration with the Latin-American 
Economic Institute, 1944. Pp. 297. $3.50. 


An intelligent American’s guide to the peace. Edited 
by SuMNER WELLEs. New York: Dryden Press, 


1945. Pp. 376. $3.75. 


Tennessee during the Revolutionary War. By SAMUEL 
Coe WittraMs. Nashville: Tennessee Historical 
Commission, 1944. Pp. 294. 


Middle America. By CHARLES Morrow WILSON, 
New York: Norton & Co., 1944. Pp. 317. $3.50. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


A century of hero worship. By Eric R. BENTLEY, 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1944. $3.50. 
A study of the ideas of Carlyle, Nietzsche, Wag- 
ner, and Spengler. 


Force and freedom: reflections on history. By JACOB 
BuRCKHARDT. Introductory essay by JAMES 
HastinGs NicHo.s. New York: Pantheon Books, 


1944. Pp. 388. $3.50. 


Historical scholarship and historical thought: an in- 
augural lecture delivered at Cambridge on 16 May 
1944. By G. N. CLARK, regius professor of mod- 
ern history. Cambridge: University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 24. $0.50. 

The successor of Acton, Bury, and Trevelyan 
comments without philosophical jargon on some of 
the current problems of history—particularly on the 
inroads made upon its subject matter by various 
specialisms and the social sciences. He concludes 
that “there is still scope and need for general his- 
torians who bring together the conclusions of special- 
ists and supply all of them alike with a comprehen- 
sive view of the interrelated diversity of past times.” 
He also pleads for continued interest in political and 
constitutional history, since “it is in public insti- 
tutions that men express their will to control 
events.” 


Historical societies in the United States and Canada. 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN and Doris 
GoparD. Washington: American Association for 
State and Local History, 1944. Pp. 261. 


British historians. By ERNEST LLEWELLYN Woop- 
WARD. (‘Britain in pictures” series.) New York: 
Hastings House, 1944. Pp. 47. $1.25. 





